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ABSTRACT 

The biennial WICHE Legislative Work Conference sought 
to determine how State legislators and officials conceived the major 
needs and issues of postsecondary education in the West and to reach 
sone consensus as to the relative importance of those issues aVid 
needs vis-a--vis each other. The final results of this approach,' using 
the Delphi technique, are presented in the first section of this 
publication. It. is hoped that they will prove helpful to the 
participants in their consideration of educational problems in their 
own states. The three papers that were presented at the conference 
are printed in this document. They dealt with the need for future 
planning, the pros and cons of tenure, and summaries of the National, 
Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education. Forecasts of 
changes in postsecondary education and WICHE^s future role are also 
included. This publication is to be distributed to all legislators 
and college and university presidents in the West. Its purpose is to 
call attention to some of the future needs of postsecondary education 
in the next decade. (Author/PG) 
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WICHE Is 0 publk ogeiicy through which the people 
of the Weit work together ocross slote lines to expond 
ond Improve educotion beyond the high school. 



HISTORY? 

• was created to administer, the Western Regional Education 
Compact* which has been adopted by the legislatures of all 
the 13 western slates. 

• was formally established in 1951, after ratification of ihc 
Compact by* five slate legislatures; program activities began 
in 1953. 



ORGANIZATION: 

• is composed of 39 Commissioners^ three from each state» 
appointed by their governors; ihey serve without pay. 

• is served by a small professional staff, supplemented by con* 
sullants, councils, and committees. 



PURPOSE: 

• seeks to increase educational opportunities for western youth. 

• assists colleges and universities to improve both their aca- 
demic programs and their institutional management. 

• aids in expanding the supply of specialized manpower in the 
West. 

• helps colleges and universities appraise and respond to 
changing educational and social needs of the region. 

• informs the public about the needs of higher education. 



PROGRAM AND PHILOSOPHY: 

• serves as a fact-finding agency and a clearinghouse of infor- 
nlalion about higher education and makes basic studies of 
educational needs and resources in the West. 

• acts as a catalyst in helping the member states work out 
programs of mutual advantage by gathering information, 
analyzing problems, and suggesting solutions. 

• serves the states and institutions as an administrnlive and 
fscal agent for carrying out interstate arrangements for edu- 
cational services. 

• has no authority or control over the member states or 
individual educational institutions; it works by building con- 
sensus based on joint deliberation and the recognition of 
relevant facts and arguments. 

FINANCES: 

• is financed in part by appropriations from the member states 
of 528,000 annually; the states also contribute $7,500 each to 
participate in a regional program in menial healthy menial 
retardation, special education, corrections, rehabilitation^ and 
the helping services. 

• receives grants and contracts for special projects from private 
foundations and public agencies; for each dollar provided by 
the states during Fiscal Year 1974, WJCHE will extend ap- 
proximately Sn from nonstate sources; in ihe past 18 years, 
grant and contract commitments have exceeded S29 million. 
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Foreword 



The purpose of ihe biennial VVfCHK; [.cgislative 
Work Conference is to provide a foriirn for topics of 
mutual concern and to strengthen communications and 
undei>ianding among western legislators, government 
officials, and educators. Toward this end, such confer- 
ences have focused on topics as varied as campus 
unrest and modern university management techniques. 
la the past, the format of these meetings has been 
based on papers presented by outside consultants and 
WiCHH staff members. 

WICHR's Ilighth l.erlslative Work Conference was 
different. The events of the last decade and the chang- 
ing attitudes of students, faculty, adnunistrators, and 
a host of government officials have created uncer- 
tainties in the future of postsecondary education. The 
task of, WICHK is to provide programmatic solutions 
to the needs of the West as a region. But because the 
thrusts and emphases of the future arc so fluid, WICHE 
decided that this conference offered a timely oppor- 
tunity to listen to one of its most important constitu- 
encies legislators and state officials. So, iti contrast 
to the more directive efforts of past conferences* tliis 
conference focused on the opinions of ihe participants. 

Specifically, using a social research approach known 
as the Delphi technique, WICHF sought to determine 
how state legislators and official conceived the major 
needs and issues of postsecondary education in the 
West and to reach some consensus as to the relative 
importance of those issues and needs vis-a-vis each 
other. The final results of this approach are presented 
in the first section of this publication. !t is hoped that 
this will prove helpful to the participants in their 
consideration of educational problems in their own 



states, ft will certainly help the WfCHR Commissioners 
to guide and shape WICHR'S future program de- 
velopment. 

Three papers were presented at the conference. 
They were designed to stimulate thought and imagina- 
tion, not to persuade. WICHE is grateful to Senator 
Lynn Newbry, Dr. Sterling McMurrin, and Dr. Ben 
Lawrence for these contributions, which are printed 
herein. 

The conference was held in Phoenix, Ari7x>na, in 
December 1973. There, for three days, more than 175 
of the West's leading decision makers in government 
and higher education probed, discussed, and traded 
opinions on the future of postsecondary education. The 
interchange of viewpoints occurred both in the official 
meetings and in informal conversations when the con- 
ference was not in session. The fruits of these discus- 
sions are set forth in the pages of these proceedings. 
We feci that they not only provided WICHE with the 
thinking of one of its major constituencies, but that 
they also led conference participants to deeper reflec- 
tion ab<^^ut the future needs of postsecondary education 
in their home states. 

Wc would like to extend our special (hanks to all 
ihose who took time from their busy schedules to par- 
ticipate and to those who helped by chairing the dis- 
cussion groups. 

This publication is lo be distributed to all legislators 
and college and university presidents in the West. Wc 
hope it will help call attention to some of the future 
needs of postsecondary education which will be their 
joint concern in the next decade. 



Robert H, Krocpsch 
Executive Director 
Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education 



Overview of 
the Conference 



WlCniVs Eighth Lcgishnivc Work Conference was 
held ill Phoenix, Ari/ona, from SunJay afternoon. 
December 9. 1973. to Tuesihiy noon, December II. 
During that lime, more than !75 slate legislators, stale 
offieiais, educators, NS'FCHK Commissioners and staff 
coiicentraled on the future of postseeondary education 
in the Wesl and the principal needs ind issues related 
to that fulure. 

The conference began during the registration period 
on Sunday afternoon. While participants were settling 
into the hotel, and picking up their materials, WICHF! 
Commissioners and staff were available in the Conven- 
tion [.obby to discuss WICHK programs and aclivilies. 
\n addition, a special slide show on the WICHK Stu- 
dent Exchange Program was presented several *'aies 
during the i\ftcrnoon. 

The first session was opened at a dinner meeting 
by Comnussioner William H. Davis, V^ice-Chiiirnian of 
WrCMR, and President. Idaho State Univcrsily. Greet- 
ings from the Commission were brought by Dr. Richard 
A. HarvilL President Fimeritus, University of Arizona, 
and from the State by Sam Flnke» n former Arizona 
legislator, representing Governor Jack Williams. Then 
keynoter Senator Lynn Newbry of Oregon enumerated 
some of the uncertainties faced by postseeondary edu- 
caiion in the West and the importance of approaching 
the problems with thoughtful cooperative pkuifilng. 

The participants already had an idea of what their 
role would be for the next two days, for they had been 
thinking about the problems in their own stales long 
before registration. Most had already tnken part in two 
rounds of the future-forecasting Delphi survey, which 
was to become the backbone of ihe Conference. In the 
first round, each had sent in a list of what he or she 
thought were the five most crucial issues and needs 
facing the slate. In the second round, each had rated 
a consolidated list of all the first-round responses. This 
round of 67 items had been completed just before the 
Phoenix meeting and had been statistically analyzed 
in order to determine what issues of postseeondary 
education most concerned western legislators. 

The priority items according to the picliminary 
Delphi results were centered on administrative ques- 
tions, particularly planning, ev^duation. and cost-K?nefit 
analysis. Hut among the other top items were needs 
and issues related to declining enrollments, transfers 
of credits, tenure and imionization. minority inclusion, 
coniniunily colleges and vo-tech centers, curricular 



revisions, high school counseling, manpower in allied 
health fields, inlerinslitutional cooperation, improve- 
ment in the quality of leaching, federal funding policies, 
corrections, continuing cdvication for professionals, and 
a host of other subjects. 

When ihe second session began early Monday 
morning, the participants joined (heir assigned small 
discussion croups and analyzed a selected number of 
these needs to develop ways in which Ihcy might 
met. They also evaluated each need in terms of the 
future and the problems the needs might create if left 
unattended. AU in all, some 40 of the 67 items were 
discussed in this manner. 

Although the small-group discussions continued 
throughout the day, they sidjourned for lunch and lis- 
tened to Dr. Sterling NfcMurrin, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Utah, and former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Rducation, present a paper on The Pros and 
Coii.K of TciUirc. Comments on his paper were then 
offered by llirec western legislators: Senator Joe Shoe- 
maker of Colorado. Represenlalive I.enton Malry of 
New Mexico, and Senator Gordon Sandison of 
Washington. 

Late in the afternoon, when the groups disbanded 
to talk further with WTCHf: Commissioners and staff 
in an informal environment, each group chairman 
drafted a report which summarized the discussion of 
his group. During the evening, staff members correlated 
nnd condensed these reports. The following morning, 
the summaries were reported to the entire conference 
by staff members Dr. Kevin P. Bunnell; Robert Stub- 
blefield, M.D.; and Gordon Ziemer. 

After listening to the reports and debating some of 
the points, participants completed round three of the 
Delphi survey. They answered the question: *Tlow im- 
portant do you believe ciich need is in the Wesl?" 
Later at lunch. Dr. Ben Lawrence, Executive Director 
of the National Commission on the Financing of Post- 
secondary Education, and Associate Director of 
WICFin, presented a Summary of the Fin<iifj(^s and 
Proposals of the S'ational Commission on the Financ- 
inf: of Postseeondary luhwafion in f/je United States. 

Dr. Glenn Terrell, President, Washington State 
University, and WICUR Chairman, adjourned the 
'meeting, expressing the hope that the conference helped 
regional cooperation among western legislators and 
educators with the aim of meeting the educational 
challenges of the fulure. 
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Opening Dinner Session: 

Of, Witfiam f. OoYii 
President tdaho Sfo^e University 
Vice-CHairmoR, WICHE 



Luncheon Session: 

Senotor Richard Jones 
WICHE Commisiioner 



Plenary Session: 
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Chancellor, Oregon Sfate System of HigSer Education 
Immcdiofe Post Chairman, NVICHE 



Closing Luncheon Session: 

Or. Ghfio Tcffcl! 
President, Washingfon Sta^e University 
Choirman, WICHE 



Legislators and 
Postsecondary 
Education in the West 



Summary Based on Legislotive Survey Results 
and Conference Small Group Discussions 



Or, iohrt M. Cohen 
Spcciol Assistonf for Program Development WICHE 

f'or the first time ever W!CHf< hns hccn ahfc to have 
a sampUtt!^: of the views of western ks:i\hitorf; and 
stare i>ffiiiois an the present anii ftiture neetls of post- 
sccomiory edticution in the West. This infornuUion 
was prottueed by the lei^isUitlve Delphi survey, whieh 
u'd? the bi\sis of the lAi^islntive Work Conference 
nod rlfc ^^'md-iiroup discussions held durbv^ the con- 
ferenee. Whwt the next few pni^es hope to copiure i\ 
the major thefnes that marked the conference ond 
the xtir\in\* viewpoints that snrroundctl those tlicnies. 

Education and the Legislature 

A century ago weslcrners expected little help from 
their slate and territorial governnienls. Men relied on 
themselves or a few friends to clear the forest, plant 
their fields, and build a new life in the frontier Towns 
grew as a collective result of individual human initia- 
tive and rational sclf^nlerest. When territories became 
slates, ihcy were active in only such endeavors as main- 
tainhig the rough rural roads, providing futidamcntai 
education for settlers' children, and maintaining demo- 
graphic records on birth, marriage, and death. 

Kvcn as lale as 1920, slate functions were simple 
in struclure and few in number. They focused on the 
regulation of business and utilities, the enactment of 
laws governing conu^iercial transactions and crime, the 
supervision of local g(5vernment units, and the control 
of stale colleges and universities. These more simple 
days are rcflecled in the fact that the conibincd reve- 
nues and expenditures of local govcrntiwnt units far 
exceeded the budget of the stale they were in. As far 
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as higher education was concerned, relatively few peo- 
ple went to college or university. Local governmenl 
unils served the comnuinity by providing ihe one-room 
school with its minimal offerings of programs, fre- 
quently run by teachers who were poorly trained, 
underpaid, and largely inexperienced but often highly 
dedicated. Their primary goal was to teach a rural 
population the fundamenlals of the three Rs and a 
few social skills. 

Within the last fifty years alt this has changed, and 
most rapidly within the last decade. During this period, 
the activiUes of slates have expanded at a far greater 
rate than those of local government, and the latter 
have come to rely more heavily on ihc financial assis- 
tance of the states. In some cases they have surrendered 
local funclions to institutions of state government. For 
example, most stales now carry the burden of public 
welfare, a function that long ago wa.s almost exclu- 
sively within the prerogatives of focal unils. As lime 
went on, activities relating to water supplies, pollution 
control, and comnumicatioii infrnstruclures came under 
^ state control by virtue of the inability of local units 
h> find sohJtions to what are essentially state or re- 
gional problems. Slates are rapidly expanding their 
concerns to primary and secondary education, an area 
once financed primarily by local property taxes paid 
to Ihe school district. Finally, state legislatures and 
officials ha\e increased their influence by providing 
grants-in-aid to local units while maintaining control 
over financial resources and controlling the abilily of 
local units to expand their own resource bases. 

1 



In short, stale gosornnicni has cxpoiulcd as tho 
problems of urban, industrial life overtook tiie rural 
society that flourished before the turn of the eentury, 
Today^ the existenee of a speeinli/ed. iiUerdependent 
econoniy balaiuvd between urban and rural eoneerns 
has led to the eoncenlration of stvite budgetary re- 
siHirees oa highways, eduealion. natural rcsouree con- 
trol, health and hospitals, public welfare, and housinii. 

Let's look in education. Children who once left 
school at an early aue to enter agricultural life now 
continue in school and look to the stnte to provide 
quality college or university cducaiion. Ntoreover. the 
simple education that prepared one for rural life is no 
longer adequate. Today, farmers and ranchers nuis( deal 
with business kuv and modern agrarian technology. 
Now complex machines, computers, engines, and elec- 
tronic equipment demand investment in technician 
Iriiining programs in many fields based on elaborate 
physical facilities. Perhaps most important, the goal 
of higher education is no longer limilod to the wealthy 
or the exceptionally bright and has become a recog- 
nized goal of nearly everyone, 

Tod;iy the field of eduealion demands large com- 
mitments of manpower and fiscal resources. It is only 
one of many fields of slate activity competing for lim- 
ited state rcNcnucs. Slnle legislators in particular bear 
the burden of this competition as they allocate public 
re\enucs to various fields. This function is time-con- 
suming, intricate, and full of frustration, Legislators 
must master a number of substanli\c fields to esiablisli 
their financing priorities and those of their consiiiu- 
eneie^. I he scope of this burden ranges o\cr such 
diverse slate needs as transportation, public healtli. 
education, welfare ser\iccs, economic rcgukilion. and 
public safety. 

Problems, Finances, and Solufions 

Educators are well awnre that state futids are lim- 
ited and that education programs arc in sirong com- 
petition for funds with other areas of stale responsi- 
bility. Ihis is particularly well reeogni/ed at WICIll-, 
an organization with a mandate to ser\e not one slate, 
but thirteen. Recogni/ing that grent changes have oc- 
curred in postsecondars education during the last dec- 
ade and that resources should be expended in response 
to regional needs having the highest priority, the 
W'KMIE Commissi(ni is currently engaged in an effort 
to find and define priority needs, 

J'he Delphi survey aiui the conference discussions 
yielded a wealth of information in this search. As 
expected, the range' of discussion was broad and di- 
verse. In order to gi\e some systematic or^ani/alii^n 
to all this raw data a number of need categories were 
produced. These categories are discussed in the rest 
of this sumniarv. 
O 



The poslsecondary education needs named in the 
survey diuibtless constitute some of the principal areas 
in which states and their educational itistitutions should 
concentrate the efforts of their staffs and a substantial 
portion of their resources. Wherever appropriate in 
this effort. WlClfl^ is ready to extend its aid. There 
may, of course, be other priorities not included in the 
material presented here. WICMR is actively searching 
for these needs through additional iXMphi surveys in 
different sectors of society and through the activities 
of staff research and the ongoing deliberations of 
WICHL.'s Committee of the Initure. This search is 
reflected elsewhere in these proceedings. One final 
point must he remembered. The areas covered here 
accurately reflect the concerns and priorities of those 
legislators who attended the Legislative Work Confer- 
ence, but they arc not neecssnrily definitive or all- 
cncompiissing. 

Change and the Establishment of 
Postsccondary Education Goats 

The (wo central themes of the Legislative Work 
Conference related to chnngc and goals, Nearly all 
participants were aware that some, long-established 
patterns oi education beyond the high school have 
been altered by new social demands and conditions. 
Coupled with this recognition was the realization thai 
the future is uncertain and that it is difficult to predict 
the poslsecondary education trends of the next decade, 
lint instead of waiting to react to future pressures 
generated by the process of change, most participants 
favored esUi Wishing goals that educators could use to 
guide and direct poslsecondary education and to formu- 
late a rational response to emerging needs and demands. 

Most of the legislators were of the opinion that 
these goals should be based on the specialized knowl- 
edge of educators. However, a minority of legislators 
tiioughl thai legislatures should establish goals on their 
own initiative. I hey fell that postsccondary education 
should not he given any greater autonomy than other 
state-run activities, such jis public welfare or public 
safety- Nearly all the legislators, however, agreed that 
if educators shcnjid fail to establish goals to guide their 
own future, the general public will eventually force the 
legishiture to undertake that tnsk. 

After the recogtiilion that the p<vstsec(MHlary edu- 
cation sector is undergoing change, that it is creating 
a number of pri U^lems demanding solution, and that 
solutions cannot be generated without a clear set of 
long-range goals, the task becomes one of determina- 
tion of issues, problems, goals, and possible solutions. 
Conferees discussed a wide range of subjects that re- 
late ti> this task. 

Productivity and Accountability 

It became clear during the conference that state 
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legislators Wiint to be nbic to c\;ilii;\tc whether or not 
institutions of postsccondary ciliKMtion ;iro economic, 
efficient, iind productive. In p;utieul;u, Ihcy Wiint to 
be iibic to determine in. some inciininuful way whelher 
the cost of supporting education is balanced In' a de- 
sirable level of benefits and acliievemenls generated by 
educational institutions for the slaters students and 
general population. 

The eonfcrence participants were of the opinion 
that in order to analyze productivity and to ho!d insti- 
tutions accountahte for their activities they must have 
relevant information. Numerous conferees commenlca 
that they did not believe their slate legislatures were 
receiving sufficient information, Many went further 
to charge thai frecjucntly educators were rehictanl to 
proviile full disclosure of data 'iceded by state legis- 
lators to make funding decisions. And their general 
feeling was that this information vacuum is common 
to all institutions of posisecondary education, from 
university graduate programs to vocational and tech- 
nical centers. 

Since legislators often benefit from the use of mnn- 
agentent tools in other fields of lcgishiti\e activity, the\ 
want them for postsecondary education, too. In par- 
ticular, they favor the developnvnt of a methodology 
for gathering and ordering information rclevnnt to such 
subjects as enrollment projections, workloads, budgets, 
productivity, edueational* cjuality. and other concerns 
about performance in postsecondary education. The 
need for such information and tcchnii]iics for evaluat- 
ing it was raised again and again during the conference. 

Most legislators feel tlial the application of basic 
performance-auditing lechnii|ues should K.^ the respon- 
sibility of (he institutions. ,Apparcntly, they simply want 
a means to assure ihemsehes and their constituencies 
tliat the stale eilucation system is productive, efficient, 
ineeling the taxpayers' needs, and serving the state to 
the fullest extent possible. 

I.egislators attending the conference were not fully 
satisfied with present management tools. If anything, 
they find them loo complicated. Aninher problem is 
that few have access to adequate staff analysis and 
evaUiation of data produced by such tools. Since many 
are willing to leave the complexities of performance 
auditing in the hands of educators, they are primarily 
concerned with having technit|ues that proviJe only 
the information essential to evaluate performance and 
accounlahility. That is, they want straightforward in- 
fiumalion evaluation techniques that do not require 
them to be systems analysis and that are easily gc- 
ijuired by freshmen legisi;Uors. On the other hanil. 
they recogni/e aiul support the nccil l(i ttevelop ex- 
tensive management systems for internal use bv post- 
secondary education institutions anil stale coordinating 
boards, and they support such development. 
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Fimdly, legislators expressed some jvssimisni .bout 
the abitily of the posisecondary education apparatus 
to reorient toward accountability and productivity. Hut 
they do ihit\k that the statewide coordinating boards 
provide a key to incrcasii^g accountability, l.cgislators 
generally believe that the power of statewide boards 
over editcational institutions should be increased, aided 
by new managcnwnl information svslems. In addition, 
they look to organizations like NCHEMS at WICHR 
to provide techniques for developing comparative in- 
formation. In this regard, many conferees were con- 
cerned that if the benefit side of the cost/benefit 
equation were not made operational, there would be 
ni>lhing to "performance audit." Participants continu- 
ally pointed oiU the difficult problem of evaluating 
educational outpius. the relatiw quality of education, 
and the benefits education produces for the student 
and the comnuinity. 

Duplication and CoopcraHon 

Western legislators attending the conference were 
particularly concerned with unnecessary duplication of 
progratns and institutional failure to take the initiative 
to terminate obsolete programs; Unnecessary is a key 
word here, for the participants recognized that a uni- 
versity requires a balanced coninuniity ,of disciplines 
to provide an atmosphere of creative interchange and 
to stinuiiaie students in a variety of flekis. What legis- 
lators are reluctant to see vKCur is the establishment 
of programs of great specialisation that require costly 
facilities provided elsewhere in the slate or region. 
They don't want funds spent for the duplication of 
facilities that are not in great demand. One example 
of such duplication is special library collections, and 
many legislators think their cost could be saved by 
increased interlihrary cooperation, networking, and ex- 
pansion of regional library loan programs. Legislators 
also think graduate student exchange programs could 
free funds to meet other pressing institutional needs. 

As for obsolete programs, general opinion was that 
low enrollment is not necessarily a sign that a program 
should be tcrminiitcd. l-or example, a program with 
a few excellent students was thought by many legis- 
lators to be more desirable than a program with many 
imijualified students. Since this recognition raises diffi- 
cult evaluation problems, most Conference participants 
appcnred reluctant to use their legislative power to 
terminate programs or to force curricular changes 
within specific imits of postsecondary education. Never- 
theless, the message was clear: incrca singly » legislatures 
will expect postsecondary institutions to take the initia- 
tive in rcevaliKiting programs to promote productivity 
and eflieicncy in ciuirse offerings. Some legislators in 
the small-group discussions tnade it q\iite clear that if 
rcexaluations do not occur, legislators may feel fiuced 
to take it upon themselves or to grant such a mandate 



i(V stale coordiruiling boartis, B\ii such action vva?; not 
goticrally scon lo be in Uie interests of sclf-dirccicd, 
autonomous, anil diverse postsecontlnry education insti- 
tutions; and Conferees also hoped that educators would 
Holvc this problem ihrough their own internal action. 
Legislators v^ould welcome insthutionnl initiatives in 
this ai'eii. 

RelaKonstiip of Academic Freedom and Tenure 

Over the two days of conference discussion, most 
legishitors agreed tlial tenure as an institution needed 
to be drastically changed. Dissatisfaction with tenure 
was expressed in many ways. Legislators were of the 
opinion that the quality of teaching under the protec- 
tion of tenure may tend to become indifferent and 
even to deteriorate. Also, they argued that tenure 
becomes a barrier to administrative flexibility and pre- 
vents the introduction of such educational reforms as 
innovative proirrams, the merging of existing ones, or 
the abolition of obsolete ones. In short, the future of 
postsocondary education dcfvnds on flexibility, and 
tenure in some ways is a hindrance. 

Conference participants were reluctant to impose 
*'tenure quotas" on institutions or departments. Wow- 
ever, if no efforts arc made by institutions to deal with 
this problem, some tecislators will begin to demand 
that solutions imposed by outside political fiat. 
Unions and collective bargaining were not favorably 
viewed as possible solutions to this problem. Many 
legislators believed these approaches might preclLide 
more llinn minimal qualitative standards and would 
provide administrators with little help in dealing with 
possibly snbstandartl faculty members. 

Improved methods for evaluating faculty perfor- 
mance were desired by many conference participants. 
On {\vs point, most thought that publishing and teach- 
ing were equally important. Sfvcifically, they favored 
balance wherever possible. Fhcy recognized that some 
institutions were more research-oriented and others 
more teaching-oriented. Their basic concern was that 
the costs match the productivity. Although they were 
willing to leave decisions on productivity up to the 
institutions, they wanted to be able to study compara- 
tive productivity infornvitron. And since they thought 
teaching was important, they tended to be favorably 
disposed toward faculty development programs and con- 
tinuing education for those in the teaching profession. 
Finally, many thought community service was as im- 
portant as research in evaluating faculty |vrformancc. 

Student Flftoftces 

Throughout the conference, concern was directed 
toward the related issues of student needs, tuition 
levels, and maintenance of educational opportunities. 
The discussion of these topics made it clear that legls- 
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lators sec students and parents as among theif most 
important constituencies. They have given much thought 
to the difficult financial problems Involved, and readily 
admit that, like educators, ihcy have yet to develop 
a range of equitable solutions. 

The majority of legislators began by supporting 
the need to continue low tuition levels in state-supported 
institutions, since the object is simply to provide learn- 
ing opportunities to all the youth of the stale, and not 
just those whose families have high financial income. 
However, many conferees were swayed by a number 
of cogent commenis presented by their fellow legislators. 

Specifically* some argued that higher tuitions at 
public schools were essential to keep private schools 
viable. Behind this view was the recognition that pri- 
vate schools not only provide different types of edu- 
cation desired by some state citizens, but also may be 
able to be more innovative or progressive since they 
arc not subject to all the political pressures common 
to legislative funding. Those legislators who advocated 
higher tuition recognized the dilemma of the poor, and 
proposed compensation through increased scholarship 
and student loan programs. On the other hand, many 
legislators argued the need for alternative approaches, 
noting that higher tuition places greater financial bur- 
dens c r ti c middle class, who constitute the bulk of 
studcr.ls in state-supported postsecondary education. 
Others mgued that private education could be given 
indirect aid. Most legislators agreed that additional re- 
search and analysis must be done before tentative solu- 
tions to this difficult problem can be reached. They 
welcomed Dr. Lawrence's report (printed here) as o 
major contribution toward clarification of the complex 
issues at stake. 

Open Admission and Counseling 

One specific problem that denianded attention was 
the transfer of credits. Because of the high mobility 
in American society, students may attend many differ- 
ent institutions. There is a need to insure that students 
can transfer earned credits (and more importantly 
paid for) from one institution to another institution. 
It was argued that legislatures have an obligation to 
the taxpayers to see that credits have a "conmion cur- 
rency*' viiluation among institutions. Once again legis- 
lators indicated that institutional initiatives in this area 
would obviate the necessity for legislative intervention; 
however, people will appeal to legislatures if institu- 
tions are unwilling to work together in solving this 
problem. 

Side by side with the issue of credit transfers are 
those of counseling and access. Belter counseling is 
needed on what institution to enter and when and 
where to transfer. This question has a close relation- 
ship to finances, since many families suffer financial 
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losses when p<x^rly iulviscd students ore led to the 
wrong school and subsequently fail or wilhdnnv for 
laek of inicrest. Belter counseling could certainly help 
to bring minority students and students front poor 
families into postsccondiiry education. Many legisla- 
tors thought this probtcm was not only intrastate but 
also needed solution on a regional level. 

The conference participants were particularly inter- 
ested in the relationship between quality education and 
open enrollment* It was gencridty recognized that equal 
access requires slitdenl aid and that open enrollment 
requires increased counseling and tutorial help. Both 
of these requirements will lead to increased insliiu- 
tional pressures for available dollars. Some legislators 
thought open enroihnent policies more appropriate and 
feasible at the community college level. If open enroll- 
ment were extended to colleges and universities, many 
legislator fcU. growth limitations would become too 
difficult to manage. Others felt thai ihe key lies in 
upgrading high school preparation and counseling and 
emphasised that open admissions should lead to better, 
not worse, high school preparation of all students. 
Better guidance of secondary students would promote 
greater equity when the time comes to make a choice 
about postsecondary education. 

Finally, attention w as given to the need to coordi- 
nate student financial aid programs and resolve the 
conflicting eligibility requirements of state and federal 
programs. Most legislators agree that eligibility require- 
ments must be standardized, that there is a drastic need 
to coordinate slate and federal funds. As one solution, 
many legislators proposed that federal funds going to 
postsecondary institutions should he controlled by the 
state coordinating bodies. 

Public Service 

Quite naturally, legislators feel institutions of post- 
secondary education should serve community needs. 
Most are in agreement that legislatures have the duty 
and the authority to convince institutions to become 
more involved in state and regional problems. Some 
think that the failure of many colleges and universities 
to serve the state has ted to the rise in legislative fund- 
ing popularity marking community colleges and vo-tcch 
centers. This is because a large number of legislators 
believe the latter are serving community needs. Others 
belic%'e that colleges and universities are doing a good 
job of serving the community but are deficient in re- 
sponding to student interests and job market demands. 

A more specific concern was how postsecondary 
education can pro\idc greater opportunity to citizens 
of rural areas. There was division on this point. Some 
legislators believed that community colleges had filled 
this need; others did not. Those who wanted more 
responsiveness to community needs gave consideration 
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to nonlraditional approaches such as universities with- 
out walls, educational television, home study programs, 
aiul the like. No specific approaches Were clearly fa- 
vored, but many state legislators would welcome the 
deveiopment of innovative ways to carry liigher cduca- 
Uoi\ to rural populations. 

Mentol and Allied Health 

There was general agreement among legislators 
that a wide range of efforts should be Hiade to trah1 
professionals in allied health fields and in the human 
sciences. But there was some concern that the produc- 
tion of personnel be more manpower-determined, avoid- 
ing the training of people for nonexistent jobs. Specific 
interest was expressed in developing curricula that would 
alloW' more individuals to be trained as paraprofes- 
sionals and in maintaining programs for the subsequent 
rapid retraining of such persons for related work as 
manpower needs change. 

Establishment of New Institutions 

The general view of conferees was that the age of 
institutional expansion for colleges and universities was 
probably over. In particular, most held that the con- 
struction of physical facilities vvas no longer a priority 
and thai it is now incumbent on legislatures to improve 
the quality of instruction and research by extending 
financial support for the acquisition of better professors 
and the provision of improved research facilities. 

On (he other hand, most participants believed that 
more community coHogcs and vocational-technical 
schools would be founded. The legislators appear anx- 
ious to be able to decide when and whether to expand 
such schools Oil the basis of established criteria and 
statewide or regional planning. In fact, some confer- 
ence participants thought that state legislatures should 
establish slate boards of regents for community col- 
leges and vo-tech centers in order to have controlled 
priorities and avoid duplication. The legislators reconi- 
mended the following criteria: review of the population 
base the area provides for the recruitn^nt of students; 
evaluation of the actual need for such a school; and 
consideration of local community support and willing- 
ness to levy taxes to pay such schools. 

Communicotions and Trust 

State legislators arc convinced that there is a press- 
ing need to improve the communications process among 
postsecondary institutions, legislators, regents, state 
officir^ls, and others. Continual concern with how^ to do 
this is reflected in the notes from the small-group 
discussions. While some participants discussed ways 
to establish connnunications channels and make them 
function, others spoke to the issue of what causes this 
communication gap. P^c principal cause was identified 
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;is a Lick of mutual iriist. ['rom iho loglslalive point 
of view, the institutions they fund appear to ckwV ilicir 
operations in secrecy. As onr legislator pm it, "We 
want l.^cis and not seals on the 5()-yaril line.*' Spe* 
cificalty. they wanted dear and accurate descriptions 
of expenditures and the elimination of general cate- 
gories of spending* in favor of more specific budget 
tine items, liut most leiuslalors want to make it abun- 
dantly clear that while they \\ant full disclosure, they 
do not want ci>ntrol. I hey tvlievc communications will 
improve if educators appreciate this fully. 

Conclusion 

State legislators recogni/e that pvistsecondary edu- 
cation is in a state of uiKCriainty. While they freely 
admit that they have no definitive solutions to all cur- 
rent problems, they are anxious to participate in the 



inquiry and debate that lead to such solutions. It was 
tills interest in participation thai was a hallmark of the 
Legislative Work Conference. 

rhe smalUgfouj) discussions of the Delphi survey 
were diverse and freewheeling. The spirit was one of 
inquiry and debate among different viewpoints. Obvi- 
ously, all of the legislators' views could not be pre- 
sented in this brief summary. But (hey were heard and 
recorded by WlCHl; staff members and will bo drawn 
upon as WlCHK\s Committee of the Future begins to 
address itself to many of the problems and needs iden- 
tified by the legislators who participated in the con- 
ference and the Delphi survey. If these legislators arc 
representative of the West, and this appears to be the 
case, then the following specific results of the Delphi 
should be of greal interest to western educators, state 
officials, and legislators. 
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The survey used a social research approach known 
as the Delphi technique to move tovvan' a consensus 
on the issues aiul needs of hiphcr education in the West. 
Legislators and state officials were asked tu prepare 
a list of five nuijor needs and issues they perceived, 
riiese lists were then consolidated into a questionnaire 
of 67 statements which participants were asked to 
evaluate on a l-to-7 scale of importance. The ques- 
tionnaire asked respondents to rank each statement 
only in regard to the needs in ihcir slates. 1lie initial 
results of the first two rounds (the list of five state- 
ments and one 67-statenient questionnaire) were used 
a^ the basis for small-group discussions at the Legis- 
lative Work Conference. After these in-depth consider- 
ations, a final round was completed. 

The final round of the legislative Delphi asked 
conference participants to evaluate the same 67 state- 
menls on a l-to-7 scale of importance. This time the 
thrust of the exercise was to have each statement 
evaluated on the basis of its ini[Xirtancc as a need in 
the West as a whole. 

This round was then processed by computer. Among 
the analyses performed w as the ranking of the 67 state- 
ments in terms of their importance as a need in the 
West. This priority list is shown here. 

It is ver>^ important to note that these priority lists 
represent only a small part of the analysis which will 
be done on the legislative Delphi. It is possible to 
abstract a great deal of statistical information from the 
Delphi, and the statistical summary which follows repre- 
sents only the tip of the iceberg. 

The conclusions of the legislative Delphi will be 
studied along with a siiinlar survey done with WICME 
Commissioners and WICHE staff. The result will be 
a publication that will provide educators, state legis- 
lators, state and federal agencies, and Congress with 
a significant statement of western perspectives on 
higher and postsccondary education. It will also help 
WICHE Commissioners guide and shape WFCHE's 
program development, so that the Commission can be 
more responsive to the educational needs of its west- 
ern constituencies. 

A final note on the sample of conference partici- 
pants whose responses produced the following list of 
priorities. A number of the conferees at the Legislative 
Work Conference were educators. Such participants 
svcrc included because it was recognized that they 



would provide valuable resource ideas and aiajor coa- 
tributions to the small-group discussions. However, 
because WICHR is undertaking separate Delphi sur- 
veys with its own Commissioners, the WICHE staff 
and a broad spectrum of educators in the postsccondary 
sector of the West, including conference participants, 
it seemed advisable to eliminate them from this par- 
ticular sample so that the opinions and views of legis- 
lators and state officials could be better defined in 
and of themselves. 



Priority order for question: Wow important do you believe 
this need is in the West? 

PRIORITY 

RANK STATEMENT 

1. To devrf-p effective monogement techniques in the 
face of enrollment declines. 

2. To develop input end output meosurements of higher 
educotion enrollrtient projections, workloods, budget, 
productivity, quolity, cost/benefit onolysis, etc. 

3. To focititote the tron^fer of credits omon^ institutions 
of higher educotion. 

4. To define the orguntzotionoi, o<fminislrotive, ond cur- 
riculum relotionships omong universities, community 
colleges ond vo-tech centers ond to eliminote possible 
dupltcotion of progroms. 

5. To develop more objective methods of evoluating foc- 
ulty for tenure. 

6. To evoluot« and coordinate groduote progroms so os 
to eliminote duplicotion, reduce costs, and updote 
curriculo. 

7. To evoluote the needs, gools, ond desired results of 
postsecondory educotion. 

8. To develop performonce auditing technit)ues for fegis- 
lotive evotuotion of vorious university departments, 
units, and components of the university wide system. 

9. To improve the planning process (short-, intcrmediote-, 
and long-range) ot all levels: local, state, and regional. 

10. To evaluate undergraduate programs so os to eliminate 
obsolete progroms and promote funding of necessary 
programs. 

11. To determine whot shore of the cost of higher educo- 
tion should be borne by the student ond whot share by 
the state taxpayer. 

12. To develop information reporting systems thot prevent 
unnecessary duplication of reports ond that channel 
that information to state officials responsible for 
its us«. 

13. To estobtish community colleges ond vo-tech centers 
on the bosis of need rother than politics. 



PRIORITY 
RANK 

14. 

15. 
!6. 

17. 

18. 

19, 
20. 

21. 

22, 
23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 
39. 
40. 



STATEMENT 

To develop mcojurcs which rclofc focuUy solory ro 
productivity. 

To improve (dreer counseling in high school. 

To Iroin pordprofesstonots in dtlied ftcohh fields ond 
in rhe human sciences. 

To support 0 sys!cm of finoncidl dfd fhor will improve 
equol opportunity for students. 

To provide d cleor ond occurote description of how 
higher educqtiondl institutions ore expending their 
funds, in porticufor eliminoting "generol" cotegories 
thot prevent full disclosure. 

To retale univeisity plonning ond funding to student 
needs. 

To coordinote student finonciol old progroms in order 
to deot with conflicting eligibility requirements of stote 
ond federo) progroms. 

To develop significont meosures of how expenditures 
by higher educotionol institutions offect the publics 
they seive. 

To eliminote the duplication of pfofessionol schools 
ond reloted reseorch, 

To improve communication relotionships between od- 
ministrotors of higher educolion, regents, ond members 
of the stote legisloture. 

To promote cooperative interinstitutlonoJ use of focili- 
lies such OS iibrories ond research equipment 

To tncreose the availabiliiy of mcdicol educotion to 
western students in terms of physicol access ond costs. 

To maintain quality educotion in the ioce of open 
enrollment policies. 

To emphosiie the quolity of educotion over physicol 
facilities in cducotional budgets. 

To induce universities to be more responsive to com- 
munity needs. 

To improve the quality of teocher trolning. 

To finonce higher educotion from a voriety of sources 
in oddition to stote funds. 

To devise o belter system of oHocating the stote's 
resources among the scverol units ond institutions of 
postsecondory educotion. 

To study the ncgotive uncertointies in federol funding 
including reseorch gronts ond finoncio) oid for students. 

To develop woys of finoncing public and private insti- 
tutions of higher education so thot their distinctive 
choractcristics ore mointoined ond strengthened. 

To ctorify fcdcrol stotc relotionships under the higher 
educotion oct ond amendments. 

To relrjte librory resource needs to institutionol 
progroms. 

To estoblish a comparotive system of faculty work' 
loods omong a stote's institutions. 

To increosc postsecondory educotionol opportunities 
in rurol orco>. 

To ploce primary cmphosts on teaching over reseorch. 
To promote progiams encouraging lifelong educotion. 
To increose vocotionol tcchnical educotionol facilities. 



41. To assure thot the first priority use of stote dollori is 
for state residents despite recent legal decisions on 
nonresident students. 

42. To emphosite corecr educotion os opposed to {gen- 
erolist) libcrol orts educotion. 

43. To provide equol funding for women students in oil 
oreos, porticutorly othletics. 

44. To coordinote pub)ic ond private postsecondory edu- 
cotion ot oil levels^ thereby mmimiiing competition 
omong units. 

45. To extend student exchon^e progroms to nonprofes- 
sionol groduote ofcos. 

46. To review the length of time necessary to obtoin o 
B,A. degree. 

47. To develop progroms promoting better interaction 
omong foculty members and between faculty and 
students. 

4B. To end the encroachment on educotionol institutions 

by federal ogencies ond congressionol action. 

49. To educate people to work in Crime prevention and 
correction progroms. 

50. To mointoln institutionol outonomy within the frome- 
work of stotewide coordinotion of postsecondory 
education. 

51. To assess public opinion in order to determine what 
proportion of the stote's funds should be oltocoted to 
higher educotion in competition with more potiticolly 
persuosive progroms. 

52. To reduce the importonce of intercollegiote othletics. 

53. To fund four-year nursing progroms. 

54. To provide state finortciol aid to private irtstitutions 
of higher educotion, 

55. To evoluote higher educotion on the bosis of common 
sense rather than dollors and cents. 

56. To recognize the importonce of profit moking educa- 
tion in the postsecondory system. 

57. To ploce primory emphosis on community service over 
reseorch. 

58. To reduce the cost of groduote education for students. 

59. To lower tuition chorges. 

60. To ploce smoll higher educotionof institutions under 
an estoblishcd university system ond thereby prevent 
them from seeking university status. 

61. To control university attendonce so thot surplgies of 
degreed personnel could be limited to the number of 
jobs ovoiloble. 

62. To droft ond implement Icgislotion authorizing stote 
institutions of higher educotion to issue bonds for 
copitol needs. 

63. To incrcose legistottve control of higher educotion by 
withholding funds. 

64. To increase support for doctorol progroms. 

65. To mointain the present system of tenure as the best 
woy of boloncing ocodemic freedom ond odministrotive 
flexibility. 

66. To ascertain porcntol ospirotions for their children's 
postsecondory educotion. 

67. To promote collecti^^ borgoining in institutions of 
higher educotion. 
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The Need for 
Future Planning in 
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Our world is changing at ati extremely rapid rate, 
and \vc seem to be constantly reacting to crises. As a 
matter of fact, each crisis comes so fast that one is 
never resolved before the next arrives. 

Looking ahead is always our most difficult assign- 
ment. Our crystal ball is never as clear as we would 
like it to be; but if we are weary of crises, careful 
planning is essential. 

My avocation is flying and, as any pilot knows, the 
careful planning of any flight virtually insures a crisis- 
frec» successful trip. It is always tedious to interpret 
weather carefully, to go through lengthy checklists, and 
to file a flight plan. But to fail to do any one of these 
may lead to crisis; and in the case of flying, that can 
be fatal. 

Certainly our failure here to prepare a flight plan 
for higher education will not be fatal in the literal 
sense, but it could jeopardize the future of higher edu- 
cation in the West. 

The WiCfIR Commissioners and staff feel that the 
tinie for planning for the balance of this decade and 
the beginning of the next is at hand. Since we are 
basically a service organization, it is only logical that 
we should seek advice from our various constituencies 
before formulating our plans. You legislators do not 
only represent the people of your state; you are a con- 
stituency in and of youtselves, and that is why we arc 
asking you for your guidance in determining and meet- 
O 



ing the future challenges of higher education in the 
West. 

WICHE, like other institutions of higher education, 
is suffering from the uncertainties of federal funding. 
Many of the programs that we have Undertaken with 
categorical grants operate virtually on a day-to-day 
basis. Our plight is further complicated by the fact that 
we arc a regional organization, which excludes us from 
any direct support under federal revenue sharing. So 
perhaps it is more vital to develop a better rapport 
with the legislators than ever before. We want you to 
have a complete understanding of our current activities 
and to have your direct input into our future activities 
and services. 

Let us turn now to some of the current WICHE 
programs. I am sure they are familiar to most of you, 
but a brief review of them might be helpful in your 
small-group discussions. 

The backbone of our Compact is the Student Ex- 
change Program. This program responded to a real 
need to share facilities and costs in providing extremely 
expensive professional education in the fields of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and veterinary mediciric, and for sev- 
eral years it was limited to these disciplines. As the 
success of this experiment became abundantly clear, 
other disciplines were added. Now there are 11 pro- 
grams available, with more under consideration. 

Student exchange is one of Ihg best bargains avail- 
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able io tlic legislatures. In Oregon, wc arc a sending 
Nlalo in veterinary medieine. rhero is slrong pressure 
in Oregon io eslablisli n sehool oi veterinary medicine, 
but the faei is thai every year we save over $400,000 
by participating in SHP rather than going it alone. The 
ohviiujs ([uestion conies to mind: If you can save all 
this money sending, how do the receiving states make 
out? 

In Oregon, we arc a receiving stale in niedicine 
and dentistry. Wc think that pays off, loo. Wc can 
maintain high entrance standards and keep our schools 
at maximum enrollment. There is no question but that 
we in Oregon subsidi/e WICHE students from other 
slates, but the net cost to the taxpayer is much less 
than to operate below capacity, to accept out-of-state 
students, or to lower eiUrance requirements, and edu- 
cate only our own students. 

Some of us on the Commission feel that the ad- 
vantages of SI'P should be expanded to include any 
discipline that n sending state is willing to fund. Such 
an approach could maximize the use of facilities, mini- 
mi/e duplication of effort, and give western students a 
much broader educational opportunity. 

Let us now move into the mysteries of WICHR 
acronyms. WCMRN is the Western Council on Higher 
E^-ducation for Nursing. The activities of this program 
dale back to 1957, when it received its first five-year 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Through 
WCMRN, baccalaureate and graduate nursing educa- 
tion programs have been given assistance and guidance, 
strengthening these fields in the West. WCHRN has 
provided the states with a resource base for exchang- 
ing information and providing, lo a limited degree, 
research capability unavailable on western campuses. 

Through WCHRN. we have the ability to serve the 
member states in a large number of ways. For exam- 
ple, in many states there is concern that we are over- 
supplying the market for associate degree nurses while 
we are understaffed in baccalaureate and master's and 
there ev ,n appears lo be a growing demand for nurses 
with a doctorate. If the compacting slates agree that 
this trend is emerging, certainly WCMRN has the 
capability lo assist in meeting the challenge. 

Our Nfcnlal Heallh Division was begun in 1956. 
The purpose of this acUvily is to assist the states in 
providing expanded and improved educational pro- 
grams designed lo meet the manpower needs of an 
enlightened menial heallh treatment delivery system. 
These skills range from those of psychiatrist-teachers 
to those of coniniunily health center personnel, en- 
compassing degree offerings from associate through 
doctorate. We have developed continuing education for 
menial health personnel and are beginning to provide 
similar opportunities in the field of corrections. The 
mental health progran\ is supported by voluntary assess- 



ment from the states. At the present time, all 13 states 
arc participating, which in itself speaks well for the 
program. 

I am sure all of you are familiar with that other 
acronym, NCMRMS — the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems. I am not going to try 
to explain the details of computerized management — 
but since, in terms of dollar involvement, this is one 
of WICHEvs largest activities, a few comments arc 
in order. 

I think it is well to remember that the concept of 
a computerized management system was conceived by 
the WICHE staff hi 1968 or 1969, when we all be- 
came concerned about the high cost of postsccondary 
education and about the consequent need for exchang- 
ing comparative cost data. We sought funding sources 
to develop these systems, and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation deemed the project to be of national significance 
and funded it on that basis. 

NCHRMS spells the end of the days of seat-of-the- 
pants management* Higher education's questions of 
today are too complex, too expensive, and too im- 
portant for the people involved — students, taxpayers, 
faculty, and the nation as a whole — to be left to trial- 
and-error and hunch-playing. Postsccondary education's 
administrators recognize their information needs. And 
they know that just any information will not do. They 
need the tough-to-dig-out facts that make a significant 
difference for decisions. And once the facts are in 
hand, they need to know how to look at them and 
how lo use them. 

It is because administrators understand their man- 
agenicnt needs that the National Center for Higher 
Rducation Management Systems has become WICHR's 
fastest growing division. It now operates more than 
twenty-five programs aimed at improving institutional 
management, statewide coordination of higher educa- 
tion, and decision-making pnxesses al the national 
level. 

[n Oregon, we are progressing well in implement- 
ing the NCHRMS system and the legislature is be- 
ginning lo appreciate its potential. My personal obser- 
vation is that it will be a tremendous management tool 
at the institutional level and it wilt be of considerable 
help to state governing boards or coordinating coun- 
cils, but it is not yet of great assistance to the legis- 
lature in the budget-making process. 

The Mountain Stales Regional Medical Program, 
or MS/RMP, is the outgrowth of a need expressed 
by the states of Idaho, Montana. Nevada, and Wyoming. 
As the federal Regional Medical Programs evolved, 
most of the western slates operated their program 
through their medical schools. However, the mountain 
slates had no medical school, and they requested 
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WlCiin to provide an instUolionnl home for such a 
pro^ri\m> WICHR complied, uiul now (he MS/RMP 
is provkling continuing education for heahh personnel, 
stinuilating health manpower development, improving 
hcaUU services it\ remote commuiAUies. and developing 
specinh'zed health centers in these states. 

Finally, WICUR is engaged in a number of ac- 
tivities ranging from a continuing education program 
for library personnel and summer programs of stuccnl 
internship to programs promoting minority inchision 
in fnculties and student bodies and improving mental 
heallh services on western campuses. 

I have taken more time in discussing our current 
programs tluin perhaps I should, but I felt that in our 
discussion ii might be helpful to have some review of 
them. 

All of these activities have a common thread: they 
are activities dealing with the common problenis and 
needs of higher education faced by the compacting 
stales. I think that the Commission's performance to 
date proves that it has the ability to assemble a highly 
qualified staff and to provide excellent leadership in 
bringing about sohitions to common problems through 
cooperalivc effort. As an old budget man, ! cannot 
resist pointing out that the cost of membership in 
WrCffE is still less than is paid (o most college 
presidents. 

During the last few days, you have been subjected 
to one of the most tortuous cxereises devised by man 
— the Delphi technique. 1 would be more apologetic 
about subjecting you to this exercise if I had not under- 
gone the experience several times. The Commission 
went through this same sequence at the annual meet- 
ing in San f-Vancisco a few months ago. While it is 
exasperating, to say the least, it daoi finally result in 
son^e consensus and provides the Commission with 
input from its important constituencies. 

In discussing the future needs of higher education 
in the West, 1 am not going to push for the priorities 
of the Commission or even divulge our priority list — 
except to tell you that number one is as follows: to 
provide more, and more accurate, information about 
postsccondary education to legislators and the general 
public. 

When you consider that there are only four legis- 
lators on the Conin^ission, it indicates that others feel 
the need for strong legislative support and understand- 
ing of postsccondary educational problems. 

In reviewing the perceived needs, there is striking 
similarity between the Commission's views and those 
you developed in your two Delphi rounds. It will be 
extremely interesting to see how the priorities coincide 
at the conclusion of this workshop. 

O ^ 
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In looking at the future needs of higher education, 
il becoiues obvious from the two Dclphis thai many 
of our current programs should be cotitinued and some 
should be expanded. 

Probably wc, as legislators/ are more concerned 
with the broad problem of finance than any other single 
item. 

Finance is the form of expression of a large variety 
of needs, and it covers virtually every activity. Many 
western colleges and universities are experiencing static 
or in some cases declining enrollments. This brings up 
the need for new approaches in finance. Do wc have 
techniques for meeting this challenge? Do wc even 
have the tools? fn the case of declining enrollment, 
it may become necessary to reduce faculty in order 
to hold costs within available resources. In many cases, 
the personnel rules arc so rigid that even timely notice 
to faculty is difficult to achieve. 

Tenure plays a strong role in determining the op- 
tions open to a president. In some institutions in Ore- 
gon, we find that some departments have 100-percent 
tenured faculty with gross underenrollment, while other 
departments arc experiencing rapid growth witn few 
tenured people. This presents a perplexing problem 
to presidents. They can't give notice to tenured faculty 
which are in surplus and if they give timely notice to 
untenured faculty with high classrooni loads, they 
compound the class-load problem ^md even run the 
risk of losing more students because of crowded class- 
room conditions. This, of course, raises the question 
of tenure. Perhaps, sensitive though il is, reexamination 
of tenure policies may be one of our most pressing 
needs. Management flexibility is essenlial in mecjing 
declining enrollment problems. 

CoDcclive bargaining by both academic and classi- 
fied employees is miderweiy on some campuses and 
may ver/ well become a w iy of life in the West in a 
few )ears. Although there is some question about 
whether this represents an educational need, surely 
we nnist consider it as a problem. Interstate involve- 
ment at the bargaining table would be inappropriate. 
Hut a free exchange of information through a regional 
clearinghouse could be invaluable to negotiations on 
the local campuses. 

While still on the subject of finance as it relates 
to enrollment, tuition or student fees must be con- 
sidered. This in itself points to potential needs. Should 
we explore how much of the cost of higher education 
should be borne by the student? Do we have a need 
to explore new methods oif student aid? Or can we 
improve our enronment situations througii ihe campus- 
without-watls concept? Before leaving the subject of 
needs in the fiscal arena, perhaps there is a need to 
delerminc what share of the available public money 
should eo to higher cdueation in the face of strong 
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conipotilion by oihor atieiicics of liinvrnnicnl for new 

Then there arc ihe funclional needs lo eonsiJer. 
Vox example, are mir ciirrieulunis in ihe various Jis- 
eiplines relevant lo ihe needs of sUiJenls in these 
changing times? Have we paid enough atienlion io 
the transfer of credits between otir comnuinily colleges 
auil the fourAvar instilulions? Or. for thai matter, 
between four-year institutions? And what about obso- 
lete courses? Do we need to examine that in the West? 
Vm confident that there arc many fields that have low 
enrollments in which costs are beyond reason. Perhaps 
\NC have a need to evaluate some of these and ulili/c 
the student exchange program to place these students 
in a single setting where excellence can be achieved 
at much lower cost. 

How much time and money is being lost due to 
poor counseling, particularly at the high school level? 
\Vc may very well have a strong need to develop a 
program not only training counselors, but also offering 
a continuing series of workshops or system of con- 
tinuing education to keep them current. 



There is givnving public interest in our medical care 
delivery systen^. The term "p^^ramedie/' is becoming a 
h(n(sehold word, and yet W'» know very little about 
the scope of their work or their educational needs. 
There may be a need for the development of a pro- 
gram to establish criteria for this new approach lo 
our health care delivery system. In Oregon, strangely 
enough, we have a provision in the law to license 
paramedics when and if they show up or we find out 
what they are. 

Within our Compact states there are niany needs, 
Some may be more important than the suggestions 
that I have made; all cry for solution. 

1 his evening, I have put forth a partial list of the 
needs as I see them. They arc not necessarily in priority 
order, and they were presented in the form of ques- 
tions, since it was not my purpose to establish my list 
for discussion. Rather, I wanted to stimulate your 
thinking on your own list of educational needs. 

In flying terms. 1 have tried lo provide you with 
a weather briefing and a partial checklist. The filing 
of the flight plan for higher education is now up to you. 
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"AcMckMnic freedom" has a restricted niennin^'. It 
is not any :ind every freedom that perlnins to life on 
a ooHcgo or university campus. It is 'intellectimr' free- 
dom and nMisl be carefully disiinguished from other 
freedoms or rights lo which university or college per- 
sonnel are entilled. Those other freedoms are the basic 
ffcedonis and rights which all citi/cns enjoy unJer the 
Constitution and laws of the nation, and those rights 
to which faculty personnel arc entitled under the estab- 
lishcil policies and rceulalions c)f their institution. 

It is not uncoiiHUon for faculty personnel to con- 
fuse these freedoms and - rights and claim that there 
h.is been a violation of academic freedom \^he^Iever 
rights of any kind have been abrogated. This is a 
serious error and leads [o a weakening of academic 
freedom. 

In the same way. it is not uncommon for the non- 
academic public to suppose that academic freedom 
refers to all facets of the rights or supposed rights of 
faculty personnel. This is an equally grave error. 

Academic freedom is the intellectual freedom that 
is essential to the foundations of a free society. Both 
academic and n<inacadeniic people often err in regard- 
ing it as a special privilege accorded academic per- 
sonnel as a percjuisite of their teaching and research 
function. But this is a serious error Although ihc 
scholastic profession has indeed traditionally b^^on re- 
garded as guaranteeing certain privileges in the interest 
of [earning, academic freedom should not be considered 
a privilege. l'*or our society it is a responsibility — the 
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responsibility of teachers and research scholars to per- 
form their academic duties freely, without internal or 
external restraints that would prevent the pursuit of 
knowledge and its full disclosure. Those faculty mem- 
bers who lack the moral and intellectuiil courage to 
function as free scholars and who are easily restrained 
and intimidated by external forces that intrude upon 
them are not (|ualificd to hold their positions. 

Freedom from internal and external restraints 
means at least freedom from discharge or the threat 
of discharge or other penalties, economic and profes- 
sional, placed upon a person to prevent the [ursuil 
of his or her task as a scholar, scientist, artist* or 
teacher. 

Academic or intellectual freedom is something that 
society imposes on academic personnel as an obligation 
necessary to the iutellectuaK nuual. artistic, and spiri- 
tual ground of a free society. Without it our society 
would be in grave danger. It is for this reason that the 
issue of tenure is crucial and must be treated with the 
greatest care. Intellectual freedom is a fragile and 
precious commodity. 

Academic or intellectual freedom refers tradition- 
ally to the claim for the freedom of teachers and re- 
search scientists and schohus to ptirsuc their work in 
the classroon^ lecture hall, or laboratory free from 
external or institutional restraints that would inhibit or 
prohibit their search for knowledge and the expression 
in speech or writing of their beliefs and theories rclat- 
inc to their professional responsibilities. It refers also 
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ti> such iiKUtcrs as the jvrforniancc of music ;ind Jancc, 
the exhibition of art, the selection of literature for 
libraries ;uul instructional purposes, and invitations to 
guesi lecturers/ Acactemic freedom is a matter which 
pertains to stiiJents as learners, and to administrators 
as well; insofar as they are involved in matters of 
teaching and research. 

Academic freedom is of value to society first be- 
cause of its intrinsic worlh for a free people, and sec- 
ond because it is the n>ain instrunient by which society 
critically examines its own institutions and values in 
the search for a higher ciualiiy of life. It is a necessary 
condition to a society*s full success in the pursuit of 
knowledge and rationality. 

U should be fully imdersiood that no responsible 
conception of academic freedom encourages or con- 
dones license or moral and intellectual anarchy in a 
college or university, nor docs it entitle a faculty person 
to convert his classroom into a private rostrum from 
which to propagandize a captive audience. The ac- 
ecptance of the responsibility of academic freedom 
properly entails professional judgment that calls for 
the sensitivity and restraint appropriate to every occa- 
sion. Persons incapable of such judgment should not 
serve on college and university faculties. Nor should 
they serve in elementary or secondary schools. 

The case for tenure, then, must be made on the 
ground of its function as a guarantee for academic 
freedom. If academic freedom can be adequately pro- 
tected by other means, it is entirely appropriate to 
cvmsider alternatives to tenure. Whether such protec- 
tion can be provided by other means is, therefore, the 
central issue in any discussion of wliether tenure should 
be retained, altered, or eliminated. 

Many nonacademics see tenure as primarily a job 
guarantee enjoyed by the collegiate profession — a 
virtual guarantee of lifetime employment. This is en- 
tirely understandable Ivcause it is obvious that many 
college and university professors view tenure in the 
same way. It is not that they are not concerned hon- 
estly with academic freedom. But they want the secu- 
rity that goes v\ilh tenure even when academic freedom 
is not the issue. 

r'urlhcr, it is obvious that tenure dtvs indeed com- 
monly function as a lifclime job guarantee — a charge 
that is frequently made against colleges and univer- 
sities. The common reply of both faculty and adminis- 
trators is Jhat this is a misreading of the meaning of 
tenure, It is a misreading of the ''meaning'' of tenure, 
but certainly it is not a nusreading of the actual **prac- 
tice** of tenure. Any examination of the facts will show 
that the number of persons holding tenure who are 
discharged from their positions for any cause what- 
sac\QT is virtually negligible. I believe that most dis- 



charges of tenured persons are for mental sickness or 
for extreme cases of moral turpitude where the insti- 
tution has virtually no alternative, as in cases of persons 
convicted of crimes. 1 have no statistics on this matter 
and know of none. J firtnly believe from long ex- 
perience, nevertheless, that tenure docs In fact often 
protect the employment of persons who should be 
discharged. 

It is a common complaint that tenure can protect 
the jobs of professionally incompetent persons- — those 
who have become incompetent since achieving tenure 
or wlio were incompetent all along. This is a justifiable 
complaint. But in my opinion an even more serious 
situation is the protection by tenure of persons who 
are guilty of severe moral turpitude or who are guilly 
of what might be called neglect of duly because they 
simply do not do their work. There is probably more 
irresponsibility and moral failure than incompetence 
on our tenured faculties. 

It is true, as most university people insist, that 
there is little or nothing to criticize in the principle 
of tenure as developed by the An^erican Association 
of University Professors and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges and the American Council on Education 
and adopted by the major educational associations and 
by most institutional boards of regents, trustees, and 
faculties. That principle is not simply a disguised guar- 
antee of employment. It does not protect the employ- 
ment of persons for whom there is no legitimate or 
appropriate workload or whose compensation cannot 
for defensible reasons or causes be funded. Nor does 
it intend to protect the incompetent, those guilty of 
moral turpitude, or those who do not meet the respon- 
sibilities of their employment. It is intended only to 
protect the intellectual freedom that I am sure most 
(if not all) of us would regard as bolh desirable and 
necessary. 

But the trouble is that this highly commendable 
principle usually does not work with full success in 
practice. At best, its practice is deficient; at worst, 
it is deplorable. It docs indeed protect academic free- 
dom, and ill ihe development of our institutions of 
higher education nothing has been more important 
than this. But it goes too far in protecting some things 
that wc donH need and don't want. 

It can be argued that any price is not too large 
to pay for the achievement and security of academic 
freedom. This may be true, but such an argument 
assumes that nothing can be done to protect academic 
freedom and at the same lime reduce the distortions 
and violations of the tenure principle that arc so com- 
mon. There are at least two ways to approach this 
problem. First, is there a substitute for tenure as a 
guarantee of academic freedom? Second, can the prac- 
tice of tenure be reformed? 
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Wo should not assume loo readily lh.it llicrc nrc 
no possible aUernalivcs to tenure by which neademic 
freedom can be guaranteed. I personally believe ihat 
we should seareh for such alternatives. Hut we are 
deluding ourselves if wc believe that the establislwiient 
of a sueeessful allernntive is an easy task. Neverthe- 
less, if I were beginning a new eollege, one starting 
from seraleh, I would make a supreme effort to estab- 
lish its faculty on a nontenure basis. Some things are 
being done in this direction, but they n>ay be too early 
and the experiences too limited to judge success or 
failure. 

l-ven now, in institutions which have full lemire 
policies, persons who have not attained tenure or who 
may hold positions such as assistantships, instructor- 
ships, or lectureships, wlncii do not carry tenure, never- 
theless commonly enjoy as much protection of their 
academic freedom as do those who hold tenure. This 
is imporianl and must be gunrantced by any institution. 
Of course, it is quite possible that the academic free- 
dom of noruenured persons would vanish if the tenure 
of others were to be abolished. 

Presumably the best alternative to tenure is a prac- 
Itcc of definite term appointments combined with a 
variable contract system that ensures employment over 
a substantial period of time, perhaps from one to seven 
years, but tliat does not guarantee permanence except 
on the satisfaction of specified contract conditions. 
There are obvious problems with such a system, but 
it deserves extensive experimentation and careful 
consideration. 

Three matters of great importance other thiin tenure 
are relev;inl to the protection of academic freedom. 
Tirst is the crealivm of an atmosphere, both on the 
c:)nipus and in the community, that ensures nn under- 
standing of and commilment to the value of intelleclual 
freedon>. Second is the establishment on the campus 
of policies and practices that guaranlee every facet of 
due process required under the Constitution, federal or 
slate statutes, and institutional regulations. Impeccable 
respect for legnl due process and the establish. iient of 
academic due process are now absolute necessities for 
every campus. Third is the regulari/ation of the prac- 
tice of the courts, especially the federal courts, in hear- 
ing cases of individual complaint against institutions 
charged with denying to the faculty rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution or the law. What this process will 
e\enlually mean for such matters as academic freedom 
is not yet fully known. 

Whether academic ami legal due process and court 
actions anel decisions provide an uhern.itiw (o tenure 
in protecting acudemic freedom, or whether they can 
be entirely separated from the principle of tenure, is 
perhaps now an open cjuestion - — as is the question of 
whether variable contracts are a satisfactory substitute 



for temirc. But at least these are important factors that 
must be considered in any discussion of the future 
of tenure. 

PcrlKips a more viable approach to the problenj of 
tenure, for those of us who are unhappy with the 
status quo. is some kind of reformation of tenure. 
There enn be two kinds of reform short of eliminating 
tenure: making the present tenure system work, and 
effecting certain compromises with the present system. 

The present system often does not work with full 
satisfaction for one or more of at least three causes. 
The screening proecss in advance of granting tenure 
is inadequate in rigor. Or the faculty and/or the admin- 
istration do not have the intestinal fortitude necessary 
to take tlie actions sometimes indicated for disciplining 
or discharging persons holding tenure. Or the institu- 
tion fails to establish adequntc faculty codes and/or 
clearly defined policies and practices of due process. 

At the present time most institutions are probably 
tightening up on their pretenure screening policies and 
processes. This can easily be done if the faculty will 
cooperate, and usually they will cooperate. There is 
sometimes resistance, however, from new and young 
faculty people who do not have tenure or who have 
only recently been [.ranted tenure. 

The intestinal fortitude problem is more difficult. 
Paculty personnel properly want a large part in the 
appointment of new members to their staffs. But when 
it comes to discharging someone, they often want to 
dodge the issue and have the adn^inistration assume the 
full responsibility. This will not work when, as is 
usually the case, faculty testimony is essential to estab- 
lishing a fair case for discharge. Improvements here, 
lunvevcr, can be expected as the question of abandon- 
ing tenure beconu^s more acute as a public issue. 

Codes, am! clear-cut due-process policies are gain- 
ing ground rapidly as colleges and universities are be- 
coming more sensitive to these issues because of a 
variety of forces, incUiding suits against the institutions 
by both students and faculty. The cxtretiie legal sensi- 
tivity of our campuses that seems to lie ahead may not 
be wholly desirable, but the creation of impeccable 
due-process policies is ;i necessity in any circumstances. 

When we consider possible compromises that would 
preserve tenure uiuler new or different conditions, at 
least three matters should receive attention: provision 
for disciplinary action short of actual discharge, pro- 
fessional review and renewal programs that assist 
facviUy to reestablish lost competence in their fields, 
and the so-called rationing of tentire. where only a part 
of the |H)sitions traditionally classified for tenure are 
retained for tenure. 

At the present time, typical policies seem to call 
for cither discharging a person or completely exoneral- 



him or her. There should bo inicrmediiilc pennltics, 
both 10 ensure justice luul to eneoiiroge action where 
action is inilieated. 

The problem of competence in faculty is often 
simply the problem of recogni/ing ineffective and non- 
productive faculty and then updating or retooling them. 
The same problem is found in industry. Collegers and 
universiiics should provide more adequate review tech- 
niques and in-service programs for llie improvement 
of their faculties. 

There is no inherent renson why a faculty cannot 
be divided Ivlween tenure and nontenure positions, 
especially if the nonlcruire positions are set up on a 
carefully worked out contract basis. The National 
C'onntiissioa on Academic Tenure in Higher Education 
recently rccomnkMuled limiting tenure to from hnlf to 
two-thirds of the faculty. 'Hie Committee for Hconomic 
Development has recommended thai only one-half of 
faculty positions be tenured. l:xperiments in this direc- 
tion are and will contin ic to be strongly opposed by 
faculty interests, but they are worth pursuing. Practices 
of early retirement and reduced service and increased 
use of visiting faculty are additional remedies. 

What is the big problem at present? As we face a 
comparatively no-growth, no-expansion era. young 
faculties arc becoming locked into available tenure 
positions to such an extent that mnny institutions will 
have little or no ffexibiHly in faculty appointments for 
a considerable time— an unfortunate condition for the 
quality of education. The implications of this for suc- 
cess in the appointment of women and minorities over 
the next few years are obvious, 

[i would be difficult for single institutions to tiike 
radical actions in changing tenure policies without 



facing problems relating to the attraction and retention 
of qualified faculty. Major changes should be attempted 
only on a statewide or regioniil basis or on agreement 
with other comparable and kindred institutions. 

Moreover, it must be recognized that strong move- 
ments to abolish tenure would probably move college 
and university faculties imre decisively and more 
rnpidly toward unionization. Unionization will prob- 
ably occur fn higher education institutions ~ especially 
where traditional academic values are not honored or 
are not secure. On the other hand, unioni/alion on a 
large scale may conceivably bring an end to tenure 
as it has been traditionally conceived. Even though it 
is often held that academic freedom and tenure should 
not be negotiable* union contracts may well replace 
the common tenure practices. Thus far, union contracts 
tend to negotiate tenure arrangements where they have 
not already existed and to incorporate them where they 
do exist. This may change the legal status of tenure, 
which is usually a unilateral neuter or is individually 
negotiated and in some states has no clear status in 
law. Bilateral tenure negotiations obviously have im- 
portant implications for private as opposed to public 
institutions. 

In my opinion it would be most unwise for tegisla- 
tures to take actual legislative action on sucli matters 
as tenure. ! am referring not to resolutions, but rather 
to the passing of laws. Sucli decisions, I believe* should 
b: left to the governing boards of the state systems or 
of individual institutions. I hese exist for the purpose of 
determining the basic policies and practices binding 
upon individual institutions. For legislatures to make 
laws governing the internal affairs of those institutions 
would in the long run seriously weaken them by sub- 
jecting them to political pressures. 



Senator Joe Shoemaker 

I do not believe that academic freedom has been 
secured because of the existence of tenure. Nor do I 
think that academic freedom should be treated as a 
special privilege. Rather, like the freedom to speak and 
write. I think it is u liberty that is allowed every person 
under our Constitution. And with that freedom comes 
the requirement that the person not abuse the liberty. 

In my stale of Colorado* the Constitution and case 
law protects teachers^ researchers, and scholars in the 
classroom, the laboratory, and the study. But this body 
of law does not provide a definition of tenure. So I had 
to turn to the Colorado Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion to find out what the concept means. They defined 
tenure as the right to continuous employment without 
reduction in salary or rank until retirement. And they 
qualified that by stating that, except for financial 
exigency, due cause, or mutual agreement, tenure could 
not be abrogated, providing the fnculty member main- 
tains the physical and mental capacity for full service. 

I would rnise the following questions about this 
definition, hirst, who determines whether any of these 
requirements have been breached and by what stan- 
dards? The reason 1 riiise these questions is ihnt 1 see 
tenure as more rchued to employment than academic 
freedom, 

As far as I am concerned, the foundation of tenure 
is job security. It does not necessarily appear lo be 
based on any standard of performance. Moreover, it 
ser\*es the same function for public faculty thai the 
civil service Inw does for other government employees. 

My own particular opinion is that the civil service 
system is as good as any other approach yet developed 
for dealing with a large number of public employees, 
including those who have unionization. The real issue 
is not the protection of public employee rights but that 
of how the government may discharge incompetent or 
unneeded employees while continuing to reward those 
employees who achieve excellence in their field. 

If a public employee is discharged for incompe- 
tency or obsolescence, or promoted for excellence, it 
must be done on a fair and reasonable basis, one that 
focuses on the individual and uses procedural due 
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process and factual information. In this regard, it is 
obvious that the public employer bears a heavier burden 
than his counterpart in the world of private industry. 

I believe Dr. McMurrin has made some excellent 
recommendations for simplifying this burden. Speci- 
fically, strengthening the screening process through 
which one proceeds toward tenure; establishing written 
policies so that faculty members know- what behavior 
is expected of them; instilling in faculty heads and ad- 
ministrators a commitment lo follow the procedures 
established for actions of discipline, discharge, or pro- 
motion; and creating a number of goals .relative to 
excellence and achievement. 

I'inally, in this time of declining enrollments and 
low institutional growth, the establishment of. perfor- 
mance standards is a crucial task that must be carried 
out. In particular, budgetary constraints may w^ell re- 
quire the limitation of faculty positions. This will be 
extremely difficult if the higher education system does 
not establish performance standards for its employees. 

VVICHE should play a role in developing such 
standards so that they can be used in evaluating faculty 
members for promotion or termination and so that 
legislatures can evaluate fund requests when college 
and university presidents ask for more money to pay 
to their faculty. By this I mean cost/benefit information, 
and as far as I am concerned, until such data arc 
presented, the president of any institution has yet to 
state a case for the expenditure of public funds on 
faculty salaries. 
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Representotivc Lcnfon Mqtfy 

rhc suitc'mcnls by Dr. McAlurrin and Senator Shoo- 
nuiker rovoat (ho injportiint fact that academic freedom 
means different things to different people. Rather (Imn 
Ciller this debate, I would like to comment on legisla- 
tive involvement in this issue. 

In 1969, an unlenured English professor at a New 
Mexico institution indirectly created a legislative inves- 
tigative committee through the uproar generated by 
a particular poem. As the investigative team gained 
experience, it altered its name from University Investi- 
gating Comniitlee to University Study Conmiitiee, This 
name chimge also represented a change in the legislative 
attitude — from holding a hammer over the seven 
higher education institutions in the stale in helping 
these institutions become better institutions. 

Simikirly. I believe that tegtslatures should not get 
involved with tenure by passing laws on the subject, 
Nor do I think WICTiR should be involved in this 
sensilive area. This cjuestion often enters legislatures 
through their finance committees. This occurs whether 
we like it or not. because tenure is closely related to 
t}ic taxpayers and their money. 

I am odicrwise in accord widi almost ail of Dr. 
McMurrin's paper. 



Senator Gordon Sandison 

At its host, ten.ure insures that viial, responsible, 
and creative faculty nienibers in an institution of higher 
education will not be intimidated or constrained by the 
community in which they exercise their teaching re- 
sponsibilities. At its worst, tenure allows minimally 
productive professors to slide toward the retirement 
age with security while looking very academic. 

I agree that legislatures should stay out of the issue 
and that the (ask of strengthening and imp\ning the 
concept of tenure should come from withiu the aca- 
demic community. 



SenGior Cordon Sandlsont 




I doubt that better solutions guaranteeing public 
employee security f am political pressure will be found. 
One institution in my state, Kvergrecn State College, 
has operated for three years with a unique approach 
to learning. Its student body and faculty are innovative. 
In accord with this philosophy, when (he college was 
established, the faculty voted against the tenure system. 
Rather, they developed an approach wherein every 
three years a faculty member is evaluated, and if he 
or she has established professional devetopment in the 
past eonlrael period, a new ihrcc-ycar term will be 
granted. However, if the new term contract is dented, 
the faculty member has the right of appeal to an arbi- 
tration board and. if necessary, beyond that to the 
slate courts. This looks like a form of tenure to me, 
and it is too early to know if it will work at Evergreen, 
much less at other institutions with different faculty 
characteristics and philosophies. 

Different tenure problems are found in other Wash- 
ington institutions, lor example. Western Washington 
Stale College has had a gradually decreasing enroll- 
ment since 1970. The forecasted enrollment for Fall 
1973 was 9.270 students. Actual enrollment was 8,126, 
a decrease of 12 j^reent. By the fall of 1975, a further 
decrease of 8 percent is projected. On the basis of these 
figures, it seemed clear that the faculty would have to 
be reduced by at least 100 members. Retirement and 
normal attrition cut that figure to 50. The president 
took the position that the vital and professionally active 
faculty members should be retained and a new and 
better faculty should be built around them. ITie faculty 
as a whole disagreed with this position, and they were 
backed by the Board of Trustees, wh'eh ordered release 
of faculty on the basis of lack of seniority. The question 
which must be asked is, docs this solution meet the 
needs of students and the state? 

Unioni/alion is coming anyway; so 1 <lo not believe 
that an attempt to reform tenure will cause unioniza- 
tion. M'ueover. I do not see unionization as a particu- 
larly bad solution. Many unions permit their members 
to be laid off when the economy declines, and these 
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tend lo be realistic iiboul not preserving jobs that arc 
not needed. Still, they are more conscunis of seniority 
than merit. 

Again, I agree that tenure reform must come front 
within the academic community and not from the state 
fegislatures* While I think niusc of us bctievc the faculty 
will follow the union path, 1 would advise them to run 
like hell when they do it! 

Dr. Sterling McMurrin 

[ would liko to add a few additional con\ments 
about unionization. Although I am not anti-union, 1 am 
opposed to being on a faculty thai is unionized. You 
should note that I am referring to faculties of univcrsi* 
lies and not comn\uniiy colleges. Since the latter are 
frequently treated as high schools, the union solution 



may be essential in those institutions. In sp'tc of the 
fact that unionization of universities might place admin- 
istrators in a greater position to demand accountability 
and productivity standards or might increase Ihc sal- 
aries and benefits of faculty personnel, I believe they 
will destroy the institution's critical ability lo attract 
one of this nation's most important assets — the rugged 
individualist. 

There is no more rugged individual lhatt the typical 
college or university professor. The personal qualities 
of such people arc one of the major assets of higher 
education institutions/ This -'asset will be eroded and 
l>crhaps destroyed if unionization lakes place. And the 
fundamental question is whether better management 
and higher salaries should be traded for so valuable 
an asset. 
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Editor's note: At the luncheon mcain^ Dr. Lnw'rence, 
\\ hi> lit the time wus the Lxicutiie Director of the 
Xiifitifutf Cofnuu'ssioti on the i'intinvini* of Postsecond- 
ary Edtivoiion, presented some comments on what 
the finul rep(frt of the Cotnmission probably 
include. Since that time, the fintd report has been 
released. A more complete version of the Commis- 
sion's jindim^s and Dr. LuMrence's opinions is thus 
included here. This paper now follows the format 
of the iCdacaiion Cofnmission of the States report, 
HiniUK'ini; Postsccoiuljiy lAiiicalion in the UniieJ 
States i Denver: IX S He port X umber 46. f')74), with 
a few insubstantial chuni^es, and we are t^ratefut to 
IX'S and />f, Lawrtfue for pci mission to republish 
this document, 

I he Xalionii! rcMiimission on the riiuinciiig of 
Postsecondary Tduciition developed and tested a frame- 
work to analy/c jliorn;)tive proposals for financing 
postsecondary ediicalion. I hc Commission intended to 
demonstrate the usefulness of such an approach and 
to jnake recomniendaiions that would support the con- 
(inued development and use of such approaches to 
policy analysis in postsecondary education, particularly 
at llie state and national levels. The reconimendalions 
iif the Coniniissiivi. found in diapler ^) of its report 
are desiiincd to carr\ oin this intent,^ 



^f'inancini; Postsecondary Uduemion in the United States is 
available from [he SupcrintcnJcnt of Dcxiinicnis. U.S, Ciov- 
omn)cnt Printing Office. Washin^uton. DC, :0402. for $4,00, 




In the process of developing and testing this frame- 
work, the Commission also discovered and reported 
many facts liaving significiinl implications for the selec- 
tion of financing proposals and mechanisms for post- 
secondary education. 

This synopsis takes from the Commission's report 
the salient points with regard to financing postsec- 
ondary education. The selection of these points is from 
an entirely personal perspective, and it should be re- 
membered that this paper does not necessarily reflect 
opinions* of the Commission or its individual members. 

First 1 will deal with the objectives of postsec- 
ondary education stated by the Commission and how 
well these objectives are being met. Then I watit to 
discuss a number of realities that have significant 
impnct on the selection of a finnncing plan for post- 
sectmdary education. Since the Conmiission stressed 
the importance of objectives in postsecondary educa- 
tion, the objectives served as an organizing principle 
of my discussion. 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE AND WHAT IS 

Rvcry member of the National Commission on the 
I'inancing of Postsecondary f'dueation had many rea- 
sons to believe that he or she hnd some special under- 
standing of postsecondary education. And, indeed, from 
student to college president to Congressmnn. each did. 
Yet. the first realization to fall hard on the Commis- 
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sion was (hat the conwniioiuil wisdom about post- 
socoiulary cdikMliiMi is larci«ly ouiJatcd and erroneously 
intuitive — the result, perhaps, of edueational old 
wives' tales that may have held some truth two deeades 
a^o but that today only hinder a eorreet eoiieeptuali/a- 
tion of the problems, 

Postseeondary education, like the entire American 
society, has changed significanlty durine the past i;venty 
years. Vo respond to this change, those charged with 
the financing of poslseeondary education must put 
aside outdated perceptions, look anew at the objectives 
of pos' econdary education, and examine the methods 
by which those objectives may be accomplished. Those 
who propose changes in financing must be able to 
offer reasonable assurances that what (hey propose will 
produce the intended results. Vor this reason, the Com- 
mission and its staff placed the highest priority on 
assembling pertinent data and using them to analyze 
alternative policy proposals in a systematic way. Hy 
implication, the Commission suggests that others con- 
cerned with financing proposals and reconunendations 
do the same. 

The Commission set as its first task the develop- 
ment of a set of national objcciivcs for postsecoiuiary 
edxication. The Commissioners discussed the purposes 
of education, ranging from a broad social perspective 
to the more limited perspective of the individunl, from 
the one extreme of purely individual development to 
the lUher of manpower production and supply. liccause 
the Commission look the view — after seven months 
of study and deliberation — that the purposes and suh- 
s(ance of poslseeondary education siiould be deter- 
mined by institutions, students, and funders in response 
to their specific needs, the objectives selected describe 
the desired dwnwh'i , rather than the purposes, of post- 
secondary edue.ition, 

Three objectives were written into the law estab- 
lishing the CiMiimission : access, independence, and 
diversity, Mie Commission was recjuired by Congress 
and the President to examine alternative financing pro- 
posals in liglu of these national goals. To these three, 
the Commission added five it felt were necessary to 
describe the desired character of postseeondary educa- 
tion in our pluralistic society. 

The eight resulting objectives were compared with 
those developcil by other commissions and study groups 
and were found to be consistent with these previous 
efforts. However, the objectives formulak^d by the 
Commission do suggest increased emphasis on univer- 
sal access, diversity (panicularly accentuated in tlie 
Commission^ defiiiili<m of postNcciUuiary education), 
and accountability. A broad new emphasis was implicit 
in the Commission's view that these objectives should 
be important considerations in the determination of 
financing policy. 



I1ic importance the Commission gave the objectives 
can be seen from its report and from a discussion of 
the objectives in light of wliat ought to be and what is. 

The first objective is suulvm ticccss. '1 he Conmiis- 
sion |MU it tliis way: each individual should hv <ddv to 
enroll in sonic form oj p(Kyfsccondary education appro* 
priare to that i>er.son's needs,' caindulity, and tnoti* 
vation. In describing student access as i\ basic objective 
of postseeondary education, the Conmiission asserted 
that there must be no arbitrary or artificial barriers 
related to sex. age, race, income, residence, ethnicity, 
religious or political belief, or prior educational 
achievement. 

The Commission found that student access to post* 
secondary education still is inadequate. Some of the 
indicators of this should be nientioncd. 

The participation rate of students from families 
with annual incomes imder $10,000 would have to be 
increased by 50 percent to equal the participation rate 
of students from families with annual incomes over 
S 10,000. Public comprehensive colleges, followed 
closely by public community colleges, do the most to 
provide access to students from families with incomes 
under $10,000. 

While great improvement still is needed, student 
financial aid programs have in^proved access for low- 
income students. The Commission estimated that, be- 
cause of financial aid, 1.4 million students have 
enrolled who otherwise would not have attended. Stu- 
dents from families with incomes in the $3,000-$6,000 
range have benefited most from such programs. Stu- 
dents fron^ families with incomes in the $6,000-$7,500 
range arc the most underrepresented and have received 
considerably less assistance. 

While family income level is clearly important in 
determining a student's participation in college, at least 
two other factors are statistically more important: (I) 
the high school curriculum followed by the student, and 
(2) the father's educational attainment. 

If a student has followed a college preparatory 
program, his or her chances of going on to college 
range from 70 to 85 percent, while if he or she has 
followed any other program, the chances of going on 
to college range from 4 to 30 percent. Further, the 
greater the fathers educational attainment, the greater 
the likelih<iod the individual will enroll in college. 

The rates of participation in postseeondary educa- 
tion for Blacks, American Indians, and persons of 
Mexican or Chicano pinvntagc or birth are far below 
the parHcipallon rates of other Americans, while 
persons of Japanese and Chinese descent have extra- 
ordinarily high participation rales — higher^ in fact, 
than all other Americans. 
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Womofi arc undcrrcprcsenlod in postsecomlary in- 
slilulions, consliluling 51 percent of iho I8-I0 24->car- 
old age group, but only 44 pereeni of undergraduate 
cnrollnicnl and 39 porccni of graduate enrollment. 
Their participation would have to increase by 25 per- 
cent to equal that of men. 

The Commission concluded its discussion of stu- 
dent access with a highly significant observation, Of 
all the objectives recommended by the Commission, 
student access is perhaps the most fundamental, for 
without access to poslsecondary education, the other 
objectives are reduced to empty promises. That student 
access is not satisfactorily achieved — is inequitable — 
is particularly troubling, for wiihout access it is ques- 
tionable whether the postsccondary enterprise can meet 
its other objectives. 

'I he second objective is student choice. The Com- 
mission said this: ecwlt individual should have a reason- 
able choice amoti^ ihose institutions of postsccondary 
education (hat have accepted him or her for admission. 

This objeclivc requires careful reading. When an 
individual has been admitted to one or more institu- 
tions, he or she should be provided a reasonable choice 
among those institutions regardless of the tuition 
charged or his family income. If the student is admitted 
to a high-tuition private institution and a low-tuition 
public institution, he or she should have a reasonable 
choice between those two institutions regardless of his 
or her personal financial situation. 

The Commission found that on the whole, students 
can choose among the institutions that have admitted 
them, excepting the most expensive institutions. To a 
significant degree, such choice has been provided to 
students because inslitutions have ensured that low- 
inconic students have an equal choice with their higher, 
income counterparts. The institutions have accom- 
plished this by incurring student aid deficits, which in 
turn have affected the financial heahh of the institutions. 

The third Commission objective is student opfHyr- 
tunity, Postsccondary education should make availahle 
academic assistance and counselini>, the Commission 
wrote, that n iil enable each individual, according to his 
or her needs, caiyability, and tfiotivadon, to achieve his 
or her educational objectives. 

The Commission concluded that dropout and pro- 
gram completion rates are not very satisfactory meas- 
ures of this objective but are nevertheless the only 
available measures of students' opportunity to complete 
their programs. 

It found that low-income students have higher 
dropout rates than high-income students, private insti- 
tutions have highr** completion rates than public institu- 
tions, Black students have a lower completion rate than 



non-Black students, and that program completion 
measures are particularly inappropriate for assessing 
student opportunity in eomnnmily colleges. 

The fourth objective is institutional diversity. Post- 
secondary education should offer programs of formal 
instruction and other learning opportutnties and cttgage 
in research and public service oj stifficient diversity to 
be rest)onsive to the changing needs of individuals atfd 
society. 

The Commission report added, 'There must be 
great diversity in our institutions of postsccondary edu- 
cation if all reasonable needs of students and society 
are to be served .... Diversity, from the student's 
point of view, means that postsccondary institutions 
offer a range of opportunity for individual development 
and training for future employment. Diversity also 
implies renewal, reform, and responsiveness to students* 
needs for both format and informal learning oppor- 
tunities." 

ThcXommission concluded that diversity in post- 
secondary education is evidenced by differences in 
institutional purpose, the number and types of program 
offerings, institutional size, and flexibility of learning 
opportunities. The Commission found that institutions 
have tended to become more alike in purpose rather 
than divergent, and that recent trends to reform insti- 
tutions are still very much in the formative stages and 
have had very litde impact thus far 

There is a wide variety of program offerings within 
a large number of institutions, and there are large 
numbers of institutions in all institutional size cate- 
gories. A variety of new, flexible learning arrangements 
are still in the early development stages and have not 
yet had the desired impact for the average student. 

A number of finance-related trends threaten the 
financial viability of private liberal arts institutions and, 
to the extent that they contribute to diversity, diversity 
is threatened. The development of diverse forms and 
methods of postsccondary education in general is to 
some degree inhibited by sources of financing, and it 
is an open question whether financing postsccondary 
education through the student or through institutions 
will provide greater diversity. But greater diversity is 
essential, in the Commission's view, if postsccondary 
education is to serve fully the varied needs of students 
and the public in our pluralistic society. 

The traditional and accepted notion of higher 
education should be expanded to the broader under- 
standing of education beyond the high school expressed 
in the term *'postsccond^iry education/' This should be 
done to recognise the popular demand for, and partici- 
pation of millions of Americans in, forms of post- 
secondary education not included within traditional 
higher education. 
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In this rcgarJ, the Commission found lliat. 'Tost- 
sccondary education in llie United Slates is a large 
enterprise including more than 2,900 traditional col- 
legiate institutions serving some 9.3 million students 
and an additional 7.000 noncollcgiate technical, voca- 
tional, and proprietary instiiniions serving approxi- 
mately 1.6 million students. Postsecondary education 
also includes an estimated 3,500 additional institutions 
and organizations (serving an unknown number of 
students) as well as a, great many other noninstitutional 
learning opportunities (in which as many as 32 million 
people may participate).** 

Recognizing the broad scope of postsecondary edu- 
cation, the Comnussion adopted and recommended to 
the nation the following definition, encompassing the 
2.900 traditional collegiate institutions and the 7,000 
noncollegiale institutions: Vostsccomlury education con- 
sists of formal instruction, research, public service, and 
other learniny opportunities offered hy educational 
institations thai primarily serve persons who have com- 
fdeted secondary education or who are beyond the 
amiputsoty school attendance a{;e and that are accred- 
ited by oi^encies officially recO}*nized for that purpose 
hy the US. Office of Education or are otherwise eh'f^ible 
to participate in federal proi^rams, 

A fifth objective is institutional excellence. Post- 
secondary education should strive for excellence in all 
instruction and other learnin\^ opimrtunities, and in 
research and public service. 

There is no simple solution to the problem of 
measuring exeellence. Nevertheless, the Commission 
reaffirmed the necessity for and desirability of excel- 
lence in every form of posiseondary education, and 
urged that the search for measures of excellence be 
continued, because the search itself will encourage 
efforts to achieve excellence. 

While there is currently little understanding of the 
relationship between financing and excellence in post- 
secondary education, evidence suggests that a strong 
relationship exists. 

institutional independence is the sixth objective. 
Institutions of (nistsecondary education should have 
sufficient freedom and flexibility to maintain institu- 
tional and t>rofessional integrity and to meet creatively 
and rethinsively their educational i:oals. 

Current evidence indicates that institutions that 
receive primary financial support from a variety of 
public or private sources are neither more independent 
nor belter able to achieve their educational objectives 
than those primarily dependent on a single source of 
support. The relative availability or scarcity of financial 
resources, regardless of number of sources, is probably 
the most significant factor affecting institutional 
independence. 
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ScNvnth is institutional accountability. Institutions 
of t)ostsecondary education sliould use financial and 
other resources efficiently and effectively ana employ 
procedures that enable those who provide the resources 
to determine whether those resources are being used to 
achieve desired outcomes. 

Independence and accountability must be balanced 
so that the interests of students and the general public 
do not become subordinated to those of -the institu- 
tions. This is not to say that postsecondary institutions 
have been irresponsible in this sense in the past, but 
rather that in the future they must not lose sight of 
the interests of those they serve. They must respond 
positively to (he new expectations for accountability. 
I quote from the Commission's report: 



The ciirreni demand for greater accoiintabiliiy 
iissunics thai the previous efforts of fiduciary ac- 
aninting and roponing will be continued and, to the 
extent po'\sihlc, improved. In addition, the new ex- 
pcclations for accountability call for: 

1. Accoiinlinp for the use of resources in relation- 
ship to (he achievement of specific objectives — 
fundcrs may want to know how much institutions 
spend (includlnp cost per student) to achieve an 
objective and to what extent the objective is 
achieved. 

2. Demonstration that ihc resources available are 
used cfftcienlly — funders want to know if the 
resources arc being used in order to achieve maxi- 
mum productivity; and 

.V Evidence that institutional objectives selected re- 
flect the needs of citizens in (heir roles as stu- 
dents, society, and funders — and it cannot be 
assumed that their objectives are always identical. 

The Commission reached the following conclu- 
sions, also worth quoting: 

1. The most useful unit cost data for administrators 
and policy makers are the direct, indirect, and 
full (direct plus indirect equals full) annual per- 
student costs of instruction for each major field of 
study, level of instruction, and type of institution. 

2. Cosi-pcr-sludent calculations are technically pos- 
sible for most instructional programs at most 
institutions; however, the currently available pro- 
cedures do not fully reflect the complexities of 
those institutions that offer combination of 
instruction, research, and public service programs 
or a combination of vocational and academic 
proprams. 

3. Policy makers should not rely solely on annual 
per-student costs of instruction for the develop* 
ment of poh'cy in postsecondary education. 

The Commission made the following reconmien- 
dations: 

K The federal gnvcrnment should provide continuing 
leadership in encouraging and developing national 
standard procedures, appropriate to each type "of 
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institution, for calciilati.ij: the direct, indirect and 
annvuil cost of insuuction per student hy level 
and field of study. 

2. Interim national standard procedures for eakulat- 
those eOsts per sliuleni should K» adopted by 
the federal i:overnnK'ni to he implemented hy 
institutions on a voluntary basis, C'ooperatini: in- 
stitutions should receive financial assist;ince to 
cover costs related to iniplenientalion of the in- 
terim procedures and reporting their cost infor- 
mation, i Ihc C'onin^isMon has suggested interim 
national standard procediires. which arc described 
in a separate staff document.) 

y. Federal support should be provided for the dc- 
velopmenl and reporting of financial and program 
data (o supplenient and extend the cost-pcr-studeni 
datii. Hxampks of suijijesied additional financial 
data may be found in this chapter [Chapter 8. 
^ Hd.). 

4. The federal government should ensure ih:tt ihc 
data base assembled by this Commission is up- 
dated, maintained, and made available to appro- 
priate public and private agencies. 

5. The federal government should support a national 
Center for educational information with the rc- 
sponsibitilies and characteristics listed in the text 
of this chapter (Chapter Ed.|. 

iMnally, [ want to talk about the eighth objcclivc. 
adequate fifUincial support. Adequate financial re- 
sources should he provided for (he accofnptis/tfnent of 
these object ives. This is a responsibility that should he 
shared hy imblic and private sources, including federal, 
state, and hx-al governments, students and their families, 
and other concerned orxjanizations and individuals. 

AcconipUslinicnt of all the previous objectives is 
directly ilcpenJcnl on the provision of adequate financ- 
ing, and it will be possible to accomplish all of the 
objectives only with an increase in the present level 
of financial support. 

State and locat governments should provide the 
basic institutional capability to offer a variety of post- 
secondary educational programs and services according 
to the needs of their citizens. The federal government 
should accept major responsibility for financing post- 
secorulary educational programs that serve goals and 
priorities that are primarily national. 

Students and their families should share in meeting 
the basic costs of their education to the extent of 
their ability to do so and to ensure their freedom to 
choose among programs and institutions, Alumni, 
foundations, corporations, and other private organiza- 
tions and individunls should provide the supplementary 
support that traditionally has been a principal ingredi- 
ent in assuring high quality among both private and 
public institutions. 

In the real world of limited resources, hard choices 
must be made about the deployment of available 
financial resources for n>aximum effectiveness. Not nil 
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objectives will be acconipiishcd, nor will progress 
toward their accornptishnient be equal. Complex inter- 
actions among sources of funds and among the recipi- 
ents of the funds force the careful study of [inancing 
patterns as a prerequisite to the allocation of resources. 
riK)se who advocate a particular fim:ncing plan should 
be able to provide some assurance that what they 
propose will produce the results they intend. 

Let's outline the current financing pattern. In fiscal 
year 1972, the income of posisccondary educational 
iustilulions was about $29.5 billion. Of this $29.5 
billion, 20 percent ($5.9 billion) was received from 
students and parents, 32 percent ($9,3 billion) was 
received from slate and local governments, 27 percent 
($8.1 billion) was received from the federal govern- 
ment. 9 percent ($2.7 billion) was received from gifts 
and endowments, and 12 percent ($3.5 billion) was 
received from auxiliary enterprises and other activities. 

In addition to income to institutions, students paid 
an estimated additional $4,5 billion for subsistence and 
education-related expenses, including room, board, 
transportation, and so forth, not paid to institutions. Of 
this $4.5 billion. $3.4 billion was provided by students 
and parents and $1.1 billion was provided by the 
federal government. 

The combined total of all initial sources of funds 
for postsccondary education (excluding opportunity 
costs) in J972 wws $34 billion. Of this* amount, 35 
percent ($11.8 billion) was paid by students and their 
families, 27 percent ($9.3 billion) was paid by state 
and local governments, 27 percent ($9,2 billion) was 
paid by the federal government, 8 percent ($2.7 bil- 
lion) was paid for from gifts and endowments, and 3 
percent ($1,0 billion) was paid for from auxiliary 
enterprises and other activities. (This excludes student 
payments to those enterprises for goods received.) 

The level and nature of financial support vary 
greatly from state to state and from institution to insti- 
tution, and these variations must be taken into account 
in developing effective national programs and policies. 

In 1972. puhb'e financint* for postsecondary educa- 
tional expenditures at institutions amounted to $17.4 
billion. Of this amount, 25 percent ($4.4 billion) was 
provided through students, 75 percent ($13.0 billion) 
was provided through institutions, and an additional 
$1.1 billion in public support was provided to students 
for living costs not expended at institutions. 

In 1972, when all income sources are considered 
at once, of the $29.5 billion total income to institu- 
tions, 85 percent, or $25.1 billion, went to institutions 
and 15 percent, or $4.4 billion, went to students. 

Tuition and other student fees have risen steadily 
as a percentage of total institutional income from 7*2 
pcrcent irt 1961-62 to 21.9 percent in 1971-72. The 
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average luilion for privnte four-year institutions is 
eurrenlly four times that for the average public four- 
year inslilulioii. The cost of attending collegiate insti- 
tutions of iiny kind \m gone up rapidly over the past 
decade, growing more rapidly than per capita income 
and therefore becoming an increasing burden to those 
who must pay the cost. 

The federal gosernment operates over 380 separate 
support programs for postsecondary education, admin- 
istered by more than 20 federal agencies. This figure 
surprised ihe Commission, as it no doubt surprises you. 
The amounts admuiistered by the major agencies in 
1972 can be shown in the following table: 



Deportment of HeoUh, Educotion, 


44 3^0 


Ufi^OA mil f ion 


and WclfflfC 






VcUronj AdminiitfoMon 




$2,006,5 million 


Deportment of Defense 




$1,082.6 million 


Deportment of Lobor 


9,7^0 


% 898.2 million 


Notionol Science Foundolion 


4.2'>o 


$ 390.2 miltfon 


All other ogencies 




$ 769.0 million 


Totol 




$9,236.9 million 



Eighty-eight percent of all student aid came from 
the federal government in l''>72 (primarily veterans 
and social security benefits), and 62 percent of all 
institutional support came from state and local 
governments. 



REALITIES HAVING IMPLICATIONS FOR 
FINANCING POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

The Commission's study, and particularly its analy- 
sis of more than 50 alternative financing plans, resulted 
in the identification of a number of realities that must 
bo considered in the development of policy proposals 
for financing postsecondary education in the next 
decade. 

Stale and regional differences in postsecondary 
education iind its financing are so great that the 
development of a single national policy for financing 
postsecondary education is impossible, if not undesir- 
able. The development of a rational set of policies for 
financing postsecondary education in our pluralistic 
system requires an understanding of the interactions 
that occur between and among the demand for post- 
secondary education services by students and society, 
the supply of; postsecondary education services by 
institutions, and the financial support of postsecondary 
education by federal state, and local governments; 
students and their families, and other concerned organ- 
izations and Individuals. It demands also an under- 
standing of the future impact on the postsecondary 
education enterprise of implementing such a set of 
policies. 
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There is evidence that we can understand these 
interrelationships and impacts sufficiently to employ 
a knowledge of them in improving policy decision 
making in postsecondary education. 

Let's talk about a few n(jw realities. linrollments 
have stabilized in postsecondary education and, unless 
siKial attitudes toward lifelong learning result in in- 
creasing numbers of recurring students — a big if— fu- 
ture planning must be based on the assumption that 
enrollments will continue to be stable. A substantial fi- 
nancing and programmatic effort must be mounted if we 
are to fulfill the promise of equal access to ethnic and 
racial minorities, persons from low-income families, 
and women. To avoid placing the primary burden for 
doing so on the middle-income family will require 
substantially greater effort, l-'urther, the new eighteen- 
year-old age of majority is likely to affect postsec- 
ondary education in major ways that are not yet easily 
deternnncd. Yet another near certainty is that institu- 
tions of postsecondary education will be under strong 
pressure to increase their productivity to match rising 
costs. * 

The availability of public funds for postsecondary 
education is dependent upon some rather obvious 
variables, such as the economic conditions of the nation 
and individual states, the attitudes of government 
officials and elected representatives toward the need 
for funds for postsecondary education in relation to 
other demands for public funds, and the attitudes of 
elected representatives toward the operation and rele- 
vance of postsecondary education. 

Societal expectations with regard to skill levels and 
individual development are substantially higher today 
than they were 10 years ago, suggesting that universal 
access to two years of postsecondary education may 
soon become a significant social demand. Moreover, 
the Census Bureau projects an overproduction of 
bachelor's degrees relative to jobs requiring them by 
1980. And unemployment and/or underemployment 
among individuals with doctoral degrees is currently 
substantial. 

What can we say, in view of all this, about guide- 
lines for financing patterns? 

At any given level of financing, assistance plans for 
target groups (such as grants to needy students) are 
more effective for improving student access than gen- 
eral student assistance (such as tuition reduction). 
Increases in the effective price (tuition minus student 
aid) of postsecondary education — the price the stu- 
dent must pay — result in decreases in enrollment; 
conversely, decreases in the effective price result in 
increases in enrollment. 

Increased spending for student grants, if the ex- 
trapolated 1972 patterns of financing and enrollment 
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coiuinue, woiiM result in proportionally larger in- 
creases in enroJlnients in r!ie priv.ite eollegiaie and 
noncollegiiUe instilutions ifum in the pubtie sector, and 
enrollments in the public two-year eollcges would not 
grow so much as miglu be expecled. 

If the family income eligibilily ceiling for student 
grunts were changed from $15,000 to u lower level, 
the Commission determined that the enrollment of 
students i'\ the $10,000 to $I5.(K)0 range would 
decrease slightly, while the enrollment of students in 
the under-$10,C>00 family income group would increase. 

Expanding student access to postseeondary educa- 
tion through increased student grant financing would 
require institutions to seek supplemental financial 
assistance to meet additional costs induced by the 
enrollment growth. 

Financing policies that emphasize increasing tuition 
generally are based on one or more of the following 
assumptions: (1) there is, or soon will be, an over- 
supply of postseeondary education services and degrees; 
(2) the portion of public revenues dedicated to post- 
secondary education is too large; and (3) requiring 
the individual to pay for a larger share of his education 
will bring about a better equilibrium between indi- 
vidual desire for, societal demand for» and institutional 
supply of postseeondary educational services. 

Financing policies that emphasize increases in 
student aid» on the other hand, genci'ally are based 
on one or more of the following assumptions: (1) 
equality of student access is not yet satisfactorily 
achieved, and (2) increasing the flow of funds to post- 



secondary education through students will permit stu- 
vlents to choose programs better suited to their needs 
ai^d, at the same time, cause institutions to becotuc 
more responsive to student and societal needs. 

Financing policies that emphasize increases in 
general institutional support generally are based on 
one or more of the following assumptions: (1) institu- 
tions are facing severe financial distress, (2) the qual- 
ity and diversity of postseeondary education programs 
are being threatened, and (3) policies aimed at 
increasing student access (particularly for low-income 
groups) induce additional costs on institutions not 
provided for in any other way. 

Financing policies that emphasize increases in 
categorical support to postsee<)ndary education gen- 
erally are based on the assumptions (1) that there are 
specific national and/or state concerns that must be 
addressed, and (2) that instilutions of postseeondary 
education have considerable capability that can be 
directed at these concerns. 

Clearly, a 400-pagc report cannot be reduced to a 
few pages without losing a great deal in substance and 
context, and therefore in meaning and interpretation. 
Further, the process of simply selecting these points as 
the most important introduces the personal viewpoint' 
of the author. I want to urge you, then, toward careful 
consideration of the whole report. You will be rewarded 
with further clarification and more specific details, as 
well as the opportunity to correct for any bias I may 
have introduced, through your own independent evalu- 
ation. 
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In 1972. the Niitional Center for Higher Kducation 
Managenient Systems at WICHG undertook a study of 
possible future changes in postsecondary education. 
The study was based on a Delphi survey similar to the 
one used al ihc Lcgislalive Work Conference. The panel 
of 385 individuals who participated in the Delphi in- 
cluded federal Congresspeoplc; state governors; state 
legislators; federal and state civil servants; foundation 
staff members; education consultants; members of state 
boards of education; college and university presidents, 
vice-presidents, administrators, deans, and department 
heads; faculty and students; and members of the educa- 
tion press, 0\er the course of five Delphi rounds 
evaluating 118 statements^ a great body of material 
and data was produced. In general, the results of the 
Delphi can be summarized under six broad areas of 
postsecondary education: ^ 

1. Access and participation, 

2. Competence and performance. i 

3. Educational structure and components (with 
major subcategories: program content, admin- 
istration, faculty, and students). 

4. Resource availability* 

5. Planning and management* 

6. Nontraditional education. 

The purpose of my comments today is to present 
for each of these areas a set of general interpretations 
that have resulted from my analysis of the Delphi 
, rcsp<^nses. I hope that the analysis wilt be helpful to 
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those of you who wish to compare the results of the 
legislative Delphi with results generated by a broader 
spectrum of individuals involved in postsecondary edu- 
cation. Those interested in more information on the 
results of the NCHEMS Delphi can obtain from 
WICHE the publication entitled A Fonxost of Changes 
(ft Pos(sccoii({<iry Education, 

Access and Participation 

Perhaps the most important area of agreement 
among the survey panel was that by the late 1970s 
postsecondary education will be more readily accessible 
to afl. Students will tend to be more casual about their 
participation in the postsecondary education process. 
They will attend full-time when they think it suits their 
needs and part-lime on other occasions. They will in- 
creasingly drop in and out of the educational process 
as they desire; but there is no evidence that high school 
students will delay entry into postsecondary education. 
The federal government will be a principal force cn^ 
couraging this increased accessibility, 

Wiih increased accessibility, In what areas of post- 
secondary education \s\\\ students participate? 

At the graduate level, an increasing percentage of 
students will seek professional degrees as opposed to 
Ph.D. degrees. At the undergraduate IcveU there will 
be no discernible shift in emphasis from bachclor*s 
degrees to associate degrees, but Ihc proportion of 
students in vocational programs will increase, and the 
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manpower needs of society will receive increased 
attention. 

Compelencc and Performonc^ 

While certification on the basis of competency will 
eventually become more routine, major changes are not 
likely to occur until after 1980, if at all. In the 1970$, 
little success will be met in modifying the ri^id struc- 
ture of ccrlificalion and evaluation. However, it should 
be noted that student experience in the nonacadcmic 
community will be increasingly accepted for academic 
credit. The analysis also shows that the emphasis on 
grades will not decrease. 

Structure of the Educationol System 

Postsecondary education will be more coordinated, 
the ease of transferability of credit will increase, and 
institutions will gradually begin to share resources. But 
the panel felt these changes would not tend to cause 
institutions to become more alike. The control that 
may influence changes in the postsecondary education 
structure wilt arise without increasing the emphasis of 
the federal government on developing a twas'ct plan for 
postsecondary education; it will come more from state- 
level agencies. 

Program Content 

The content of programs in postsecondary education 
will shift to give social problems and public service 
increased emphasis by the late 1970s. This will not, 
however, include ethnic studies^ which will probably 
undergo a relative decrease in emphasis during rhis 
period. While institutions will place more emphasis on 
social problems, the role of institutions as direct change 
agents in society will not increase substantially. 

Emphasis on research as a major program of insti- 
tutions will tend to stabilize, but postsecondary educa- 
tion itself will be the topic of more of the research 
and development activities. In four-year colleges and 
universities there will be an increased emphasis on 
upper-division and graduate programs. 

Faculty 

The relationship of the faculty to management will 
be a subject of fern^nt during the 1970$. There will 
be an increase in collective bargaining. Understand- 
ably, then, the panel felt that facuttywill not have a 
larger role in the formal governance of their institu* 
lion. It is unlikely that faculty tenure will be eliminated, 
but the faculty will have less freedom relative to work- 
load and activities. There will be an increased emphasis 
on teaching and little change in the '*publish or perish" 
concept. 



Students 

Housing for students will generally be reduced. 
However, cutbncks in other student services such as 
recreation, hcallh, and counseling will not be likely to 
occur until the late 1970s, if at alK Institutions will be 
likely to drop the in loco parentis concept. Institutions 
will not provide a larger governance role for students 
prior to the end of the decade. 

Educationol Technology 

Changes in educational technology will occur later 
than other changes in the educational structure. Even 
after 1980, the emphasis on the techniques of teaching 
and processes of learning will not have changed relative 
to the emphasis on subject matter. Changes that seem 
likely to occur include increased flexibility and versa- 
tility in educational fncilitics and increased use of TV, 
computers, and new instructional technologies. The 
increased flexibility will extend to the facilities them- 
selves, which will be used more hours of the day and 
more days of the year. The most distant prediction of 
the panel finds psychopharmacy and psychoelcctronics 
unlikely to come into use to induce or augment learning 
before the 1990s, if at all; and the majority felt such a 
change should not occur, 

Resource Availobility 

Funding sources will give closer scrutiny to the 
utilization of available resources, and new planning 
and management techniques will be used in this scru- 
tiny. At the same time, the panel thought it unlikely 
that the general level of resources available to post- 
secondary education will decline. Smaller and smaller 
amounts will be spent for new capital construction in 
larger tnslUutions. 

In spite of the labels that may be attached, funding 
from federal sources will increasingly dceniphasizc gen- 
eral aid. Totnl federal and state dollars to private 
institutions and to students directly will increase duifing 
the next decade. 

Planning and Management 

Educational outcomes will be an integral part of 
the analysis of postsecondary education by the late 
1970s. The use of new planning and management tech- 
niques will increase, as will the requirement for com- 
parability and compatibility of data. The faculty and 
students involved in the governance of institutions will 
contimte to support their individual group directions 
rather than the collective goals and objectives of the 
institution. 

Nontraditional Education 

The panel felt that the roles of nontraditional insti- 
tutions vis-h-vis those of colleges and universities would 
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not change in the 197()s. This perceived slabilily is 
probably explained hy the niake-vip of Ihe panel, which 
was heavily oriented liJwarJ tradilioiial higher educa- 
tion. It also no doubt lellecls the fact that the survey 
was conducted prior to the passage of the new higher 
education legislation. 

It is clear from the legislative Delphi and the 
small-group discussions a( the l-cgislative Work Con- 
• ferencc that legislators in ihe West are particularly 
concerned with problems of n)anagement, productivity, 
resource allocation, improved handling of student 
financial aid. and the accountability which cost-benefit 
analysis produces. l or these reasons. I thought I might 
conclude my comments \sith some considerations of the 
implications of change on the planning and manage- 
ment of poslsecondary education. 

Ihc forecast that postsecondary education will be 
more accessible to all leaves one with the c^ucstion, 
'*Just what is this increased accessibility?" The answer 
to this question may influence changes in management 
at the institutional, state, and national levels. As part 
of the process by which the federal government deter- 
mines the financing plan for higher education. Congress 
will consider the impact of alternative financing plans 
on accessibility. Accessibility can mean access to ad- 
missions, access to continued success in higher educa- 
.tion. or access to a degree or certification. The funds 
required for increased accessibility are much greater 
if it means removing the roadblocks to a higher degree 
rather than initial access to admission. The management 
process of the institution could also change in consid- 
ering effective methods of dealing with potential drop- 
outs and adjusting the system to ensure their access to 
a degree. 

Fnstitutional managers will need to find a way to 
cope with the admissions problems of increased num- 
bers of in-and'Out students — stopouls. One of the 
problems that wilt arise as more and more students 
drop in and out of the education process is the likeli- 
hood of a decline in stability of enrollments and a 
corresponding increase in the complexity of forecasts 
Used to project enrollments. This means it will bo more 
difficult to identify future needs for institutional capa- 
city. A second problem will be to keep a complete 
history of students who have dropped out and their 
current educational status. 

As the number of part-time students increases, 
administrators will be hard pressed to provide the 
necessary services, which in many cases require the 
same amount of administrative resources for processing 
full- or part-time students; and it will be much more 
difficult for higher education to deal with students as 
individuals. 
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Changes in the management of eortifieation will be 
required to control the granting of external degrees and 
to prevent the establishment of "diploma mills.*' On the 
other side, accreditation associations will need manage- 
ment flexibility to deal with an increased variety of 
higher education institutions offering a wider choice of 
progranis, including vocational programs. As credit 
toward certification is provided for work in areas other 
than formal academic programs^ institutional manage- 
ment will need to develop methods to define the amount 
of credit to be given for work or service experience. 

The changes in faculty and their relationship to the 
institution will require institutional management to live 
in a collective bargaining environment. The adminis- 
trator may use information from faculty activity anal- 
yses to assist in the bargaining process, but the main 
problem the adniinistrator will face is the decrease in 
resource flexibility as faculty-institution relations be- 
come niorc rigid. The solutions open to management 
may include revising hiring policies for the institution 
(i.e., joint appointments, part-time faculty, etc.) and 
making definite choices between faculty and new tech- 
nology. 

As public service gains increased importance and 
the research and instruction functions do not decline, 
management will have more difficulty in allocating 
funds to programs. The cost of new technological equip- 
ment for instruction will eventually present additional 
funding difficulties. This, coupled with a more rigid 
instructional structure (resource scrutiny, faculty rela- 
tions, etc.), means the flexibility of dollars will de- 
crease. There may be a shift in funds from certain 
student support activities, particularly housing, to other 
needy areas. 

As state agencies become a major foicc in gov- 
ernance changes in education, institutional management 
will need to learn to live with this force as well as with 
an increased an)ount of federal interaction. The new 
management tools will give some basis for maintaining 
institutional control by providing the information neces- 
sary to communicate to and with federal, state, and 
faculty forces. There will also be an increasing need to 
develop and implement standard procedures (or report* 
ing and exchanging information. The use of such new 
planning and management procedures will take addi- 
tional time of administrators and managers for under- 
standing the new techniques and the information they 
can provide. 

Management will in many cases be faced with the 
governance of an internal struggle between the forces 
supporting change and those opposing change. As the 
administration is forced to take sides in resolving such 
conflicts, the freedom of managerial movement relative 
to these opposing forces will be restricted. 
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[n order lo help llic WICHH Commissioners guide 
iind shape NS'IcllirK program development, (he 
WICHH staff conducted a survey of the Commissioners' 
views on the future needs and issues of postsccondary 
education in ihc West. 

The -survey used the Delphi technique to move 
toward a consensus on the issues and needs of higher 
education in the West. The 39 WICHK Commissioners 
were asked lo prepare a list of the 5 major needs and 
issues they perceived. F hese lists were then consolidated 
into a questionnaire of 81 statements that the Commis- 
sioners were asked to evaluate on a Uto-7 scale of 
importance. The evaluation asked them to rank each 
statement twice, once from their own state's perspective 
and once from the perspective of their priorities for 
WKTU: programming. The initial results of the first 
three rounds (the list of 5 statements and two Sl- 
slalement questionnaires) were used as the basis for 
small-group discussions at the annual meeting. After 
these in-depth considerations, a final round was com- 
pleted. This round asked Commissioners to evaluate 
on a l-to-7 scale of importance each of the 81 state- 
ments. Two evaluation questions were asked for each 
statement: ( I ) ''how important do you believe this 
need is in the West?'' and (2) *'in your opinion, what 
should be the WICHH priority for meeting this need?" 

This round was il^n processed by computer. Among 
the analyses performed was the ranking of the 81 
statements in terms of their score of relative importance. 
This priority list was completed on each of the two 
questions. However, only the priority list on western 
needs is included in this publication for comparison 
purposes. 

Items 1 through 55 had scores of 4.5 or above, on 
the scale of 1-7. indicating that in the opinion of the 
Commissioners most of the needs listed on the Delphi 
were very important postsccondary education needs in 
the West. It is very important to note that these priority 
lists represent only a small part of the analysis which 
will be done on the Commissioner Delphi. 



Priority order for question: How important do you believe 
this need is in the West? 



To provide more, and more accural, informoHon 
obou^ postsccondary educoHon lo fegiilators and the 
gencrot public. 

To coofdinate inslitutior\s ol the inlrostote ond inter- 
stote levels (possibly including stoks oulside the 
NVICHE region) \o prevent cosHy proliferotion ond 
unnecessary duplicoHon. 

To develop crilcria (or a periodic evotuation of cur- 
ricula in relotion to present and future needs of 
society. 

To provide quality cducotion in the light of decreasing 
funding. 

To provide odequote professionol education. 

To provide consistently adequote finoncing fcr post- 
secondory education. 

To assure continued support of bosic research. 

To orrivc ot a proper batonce between institutionol 
outonomy ond discretion on one hand ond stotewtdo 
coordination and occountobility on tfie other. 

To coordinote institutions at tfie intrastate and tnter- 
stote levels (possibly including stot^s outside the 
WiCHE region) to oilow joint finoncing of high-cost 
progroms. 



10. 
IK 
12. 
13. 

U. 

15. 

16. 

17. 



To exomine \hc relotionship between tenure and'aco* 
demic freedom. 

To improve and expand professional contir^ulng cdu- 
cotion, especially in heotth core. 

To develop a competency bosts for periodic review 
and reemployment of faculty. 

To develop a system of continuing education to meet 
the needs of lifetime learning for oil segments of 
society. 

To prepare paramedicol personnel to better meet the 
heotth needs of cititens. 

To extend vocotionol-technicol cducotion. 

To supply better information for potentiol students 
obout programs and institutions. 

To preserve university freedom o( inquiry ond research 
into the noture of man and his environment. 
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18. To define (he objectives of postsecondory educotion in 
order (o set priorities for reohiing them. 

19. To develop strotegies to respond to o steody-stote 
rother then o rapid growth situotion. 

20. To improve personnel policies (foculty end s(off) re- 
cording lego! proMems, collective borgoining, ond (obor 
ncgotiot^ons. 

21. To coordinotc institutions ol the introstote ond inter- 
stote levels (possibly including stotes outside the 
WICHC region) to focilitote student Ironfer. 

22. To study certification issues for emerging hcolth core 
speciolists. 

23. To develop more sophisticated monogement informo- 
lion systems to measure progrom ond financial account* 
obility. 

24. To relate offerings more closely to work opportunities 
Qt all fevels: vocotionol technicot, undergroduote, and 
gra<^uote. 

25. To develop more work-study opportunities in degree 
programs. 

26. To increase finonciol aid programs for students. 

27. To improve and expand professional continuing educa- 
tion, especially in veterinary medicine. 

2S. To use Innovative techniques, such as outomoted 

leorning and instructional television, in teaching and 
research. 

29. To provide in-service education for personnel and ad- 
ministrators of social service and health core agencies. 

30. To develop a rational basis for apportioning cost 
between the student and government. 

31. To provide opportunities for poslsecondory education 
to all persons (broodened access). 

32. To increase efficiency in health professions curricula. 

33. To moke available well-defined ^formation about 
direct student assistance programs. 

34. To evolve better methods for acquisition, control, and 
dissemination of new knowledge. 

35. To research American Indian education in the West^ 
including the state's role, career areas, ond finonclng. 

36. To determine what proportion of the totol societal 
resources con realistically be expected to be allocated 
to poslsecondory education. 

37. To recognize the role and function of junior colleges 
and vocational schools in relation to four-year insti- 
tutions, 

38. To educate legislators in the proper use of new 
planning and management systems and tools. 

39. To ossess continuously the dynomks of the forces that 
sfiope postsecondory training and education. 

40. To evaluate the importance of the educotlonol envi- 
ronment In relation to leorning. 

4|. to retdt* offerings more closely to work opportunities 

for oil segments of the populotion, especially minorities 
and women. 

42. To rcbte offerings more closely to work opportunities 
in the oreo of monpowcr forccoiting. 

43. To evoluote the needs of populolions-ot-risk (such os 
^ : ; : t elderly) ond to develop progroms end troin people 

fo meet these needs. 



44. To recruit, retoin, and promote students, faculty, and 
staff from oil minorities (including womert). 

45. To odjust ocodemic Ond nonocodemic staffing patterns 
so OS to provide the most competent possible staff 
when and where most needed. 

46. To provide e<tuo1 rights for women as sUdents, (acuity, 
and administrators. 

47. To devote more resources to the health care fields In 
order to provide low-cost or subsidized medicol Services 
to the people. 

48. To study the effect of the re ovol of differential in- 
and out-of-state tuition rotes on universities and stu- 
dent flow. 

49. To relate offerings more closely to work opportunities 
to reflect new technological advances, 

50. To evoluote the role of the university In society to 
determine if the university is trying to do too much, 
and, if so, to determine whot the alternatives ore. 

51. To maintain quolity education while increasing admis^ 
sions and hiring of minorities and women. 

52. To clarify the role of postsecondory education In 
helping minority groups attain social justice. 

53. To improve and expand professional ':ontinuing educo- 
tion, especially in rtirol socf*al services. 

54. To recognize the human quolitotive aspect of the 
educational process as well as the need for decision 
making based on quantitative doto. 

55. To reform graduate education to emphosiie teoching 
and student research. 

56. To remove politics and prejudice from determination 
of postsecondory educational policy. 

57. To study the present liberal arts curricula of western 
colleges and universities in terms of the function and 
purpose of education. 

58. To reduce the students' cost of educotion. 

59. To devekp more sophisticated monogement informa- 
tion systems to reflect the impact of postsecondory 
education on student developnent ,and on society tn 
general. 

60. To odd programs in resource development. 

61. To coordinate institutions at the intrastate levels 
(possibly including states outside the WICHE region) 
by developing a notional student exchange system. 

62. To provide odequote financing for community colleges. 

63. To odd programs in conservation and resource man- 
agement. 

64. To develop on orderly approach lo nonfraditionol 
education. 

65. To revitalize extracurricufor activities thot provide 
students with opportunities to work together, plon 
cooperatively^ and develop leadership tolents. 

66. To interest professionals in the quolity of their respec- 
tive professional schools and training progroms. 

67. To evoluote the publish-or-perish philosophy in light 
: of the knowledge explosion. 

68. To improve orgoniiotionol structure for odministrotion 
^^^^^^ b delineoting duties ond responsibilities of students, 

foculty, stoff, odministiotors, regents, olumni, and 
Icgislotors. 



Priority 
Lisfing of 
Needs 



To jjvoluore fhc fcU of the u.imslt^ in socfcfy toword 
probfcms of economy in gomnmenf. 

To wwm»no the rote of (ntcrcotlcgiof^ cthtctics. 

To odd pf09rom$ in consumer educofion and aworcn^u. 

To orrhc ot on undersfonding how posMccondorr 

Jn T"" r ^ ^^'^ ^'^c under' 

sfaidmg of urban problem? ond their trcormcnt 

To extend communify college curricula. 

To reform qtaduoU educoHon to allow cojlcr acc«v 

To promofe insrirurionol grann from the fcdcra? qov 

TrT/- r!^ ^^"'^^^^"^ enrolments 



76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 

ao. 

81. 



To cfttphosiic the itudy of ethical stortdords of poif- 
sccondory education. *^ 

To add progroms in troinlng for child core <€nfcr 
pcrjonnel. 

To detcrr^inc ^he role of rhe court, in ,o\mq the 
proMcms of postjccondary cducotion. 

^ho spccJoI features that distinguish 
western postsecondary cduation from thot of other 
regions m the nation. 

To eliminate or substantially reduce services ond pro- 
grams, eg,, university extension ond student services. 

To develop legislative control of postsccondo7 educa- 
t4on beyond the orco of fjnoncing. 



Dr. koberi H, Kroepsch, 
Cxecylive Director, WlCHE 



As was pointed out ia the foreword, the events of 
the last decade and the changing attitudes of students, 
faculty ntembcrs. and adniinislrators have made the 
future of postsccondary education unclear. Perhaps 
nioro important, this unclarily has been amplified by the 
changing altitudes of the general public, members of 
the state legislature who represent them, and a host of 
govcrnmcnl officials who serve them. 

In the midst of this uncertainly, WlCHE quite 
properly has its car to the ground. In particular, it is 
attempting to discern what some of its major constitu- 
encies are lliinking and what kinds of programs ihcy 
believe they need in order to meet the problems and 
issues of postsecondary education in the next decade. 
The WIOiE Commissioners, who are appointed by 
their Cknernors, and the state legislators are among our 
most important constituencies. For this reason, we have 
conducted Delphi surveys with each of these two groups. 
But beyond this, wo are gathering information from a 
variety of future studies, and from the vast body of 
information and data that is produced annually in the 
books, journals, and newspapers of higher education. 
We are concentrating on the West in this research, but, 
as we look toward the future; we arc paying attention 
to the nation as a whole, for the problems of the next 
few years are frequently too complex to be isolated in 
one region of the United States. 

In order to facilitate an orderly evaluation of these 
sources of information, the WlCtlK Commission has 
created a Committee of the Future. While the structures 
and functions of this particular committee are still 
developing, it seems clear that the task of the commit- 
tee will be to select problem areas where WfCHE might 
concentrate its skills and resources. More specifically, 
once ihe committee has identified important problem 
areas, it will try to identify concrete programs which 
could make contributions to the solution of such prob- 
lems. The Committee will evaluate their feasibility, ihcir 
funding possibilities, and whether or not WICHR should 
be involved in their implementation. Finally, the Com- 
vmiltee will continuously monitor WTCUB's programs 
and evaluate their success and relevance. 



WICHE's 
Future Role 




To those familiar with WIGHE as an organization, 
it will be clear that the Committee of the Future may 
ultimately bring sonic major changes to WICHE^s past 
and current patterns of operation. The Commiltcc of 
the Future will be functioning within the context of such 
basic questions as: What has been the historical back- 
ground of WICHF programming? Arc its current pro- 
gram thrusts relevant? What kind of organization docs 
the Commission wish WlCHE to be? Where is western 
education going? Should WlCHE lead or follow, and 
how? Will the problem areas which are identified and 
the pfograms delineated for their solution be within 
the jurisdiction of WlCHE as an organi/^ation? Could 
the proposed programs be more efficiently handled by 
other organizations? Are they related to the needs of 
the West? Do they reflect the inti?rests of WICHE's 
major constituencies? A great number of other ques- 
tions will also be considered. 

At present, the WlCHE staff is working with mem- 
bers of the Coniniillee of the Future to develop a list 
of problem areas with high priority. The list will grow 
as the Committee evaluates position papers prepared 
by the staff. Moreover, the items on the list wilF shift 
as events change the face of postsecondary education 
in the West. 

The Delphi surveys and the other studies and re- 
search WlCHE has and will undertake ever the next 
year represent a first step toward a systematic attempt 
to keep its diverse and talented staff responsive to the 
needs of the West. The relationship of the Commiltcc 
of the Future to this attempt will be developed by the 
Commissioners, This coordinated activity demonstrates 
the deep concern of the Commission that WICHR 
always remain flexible and responsive to the changing 
patterns of postsecondary education in the West, 
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BOWMAN, Willord — Repr«icnfo»ive, Anchoroge 

i)AFOE, Of. Don M. — EnccuUve Vice-President, Univenify of Alosko, 

WICHE Commissioner, Foirbonks 
HELLENTHAl, Mn S. — Attorney, WICHE Commisslonef, Anchoroge 
PRUHS, Detio — WICHE Commissioner, Foirbonkj 

ARIZONA 

CASTLE, Or, Gordon — Professor, Afiiono Stotc University, Tcni>)C 
FlAKC, Som — Reprcsentotive of Governor Willioms, Mcso 
GtLLENWATER, Dr. Virgil W. — Execuriyc Vice-President & Provost, 

Northern Afiiono University, Flogstoff 
HALL, George L. — Executive Director, Arixono Stote Board of 

Directors for Conrmunity College*, PhoeflJx 
HARVILL, Or, Riihcrd A. — WICHE Commissioner, Tucson 
SCHWAOA, Dr. John V/., — President, Arizona Stotc University. 
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WOODALL, Lowrcnce— Executive Coordlnotor, Afiiono Boord of 
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Commiwionet, Denver 
SHOEMAKER, Joe — Senotor, Denver 

SMITH, Or. Kothryn — Dean, School of Nursing, University of : 

Colorodo Medico! Center, WICHE Commissioner, Denver 
STOCKTON, Ruth — Senotor, Lokcwood 
TAYLOR, Arie — Rcprescntolive, Denver 
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GOTO, George, M.D. — WICHE Commissioner, Honolulu 
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College, WICHE Commissioner, Honolulu 
KIMURA, Roberr — Reprcsentarivc, Honolulu 
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MEDEIROS, John J, — Representative, Kailua 
MILLS, George H,-* Senator, Punaluu 
KtYOSHl, Sasaki — Regent, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
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BARNES, Dr. John B. — President, Boise State College, 

WICHE Commissioner, Boise 
COBBS. Lylc — Senator, Boise 

OAVIS, Or. Wiltiam E. — President, idaho State University, 

WICHE Commissiohfr, Pocatello 
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Governor, Representative of Governor Judge, Helena 
ROSS, Herman C, D.V.M, — WICHE Commissioner, Kolispetl 
SAX8Y, Doyle B. — -Director, Department of Administration, Helena 
THIESSEN, Cornie R. — Senotor, Lambert 
WARFlfLD, William — Representative, Livingston 
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DAViS, Dr. Jack — Representative of Governor O'Callaghan, 
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FOLEY, John P. — Senator, Las Vegas 

FORD, Jeon E, — Assemblyman, Las Vegos 

6ETT0, Virgil — Assemblymen, Fallon 

GOJACK, Mory — Assemblyman, Reno 

TUCKER, Dr. Thomas T. — Chairman, Department of School 
Administration & Supervision, College of Educotlon, 
University of Nevada, WICHE Commissioner, Reno 

WHITE, Dr. Juanitd Greer — WICHE Commissioner, Boulder City 

NEW MEXICO 

GRANT, Philip R , Jr. —RepresentQtivc, Albuquerque 
LUNA, Fred — Rcprcscntfltivc, Los lunas 
MALRY, Or. Lcntort — Representative, WICHE Commissioner, 
Albuquerque 

: McCABE, Edward — Director, The American Indian M8A Program, 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
PEIRONNET, James S,, Jr. — Scnotor, Albuquerque 
TAFOYA, Clory B. — Principol, Valencia Elemenfary School, WICHE 

rnrnmlssioner, Los Lunos 
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OREGON 

BOE, Jason — Senotor, Reedsport 

BURKE, Rick — Legislative Anolyst, Solem 

ETMANN, Richard 0. — Representative, Springfield 

FADELEY, Edward N, — Senator, Eugene 

HANSELL, Stafford — Rvpresentatiye, Hermiston 

LANG, Philip D. — Representotive^ Portland 

LIEUALLEN, Dr. Roy E. — Chancellor, Oregon State System of 

Higher Education, WICHE Commissioner, Eugene 
McCOY, Gladys — Assistant Professor, Pocific University, WICHE 

Commissioner, Portland 
McCOY, William — Representative, Portland 
NEWBRY, Lynn — Senator, WICHE Commissioner, Tolent 
PEET, J. N. — Director, Executive Department, Salem 
RIEKE, Mary W. — Representative, Portland 
RIPPER, Jack D. — Senator, North Bend 

SEXSON, James E. — Budget Supervisor Executive Department, Salem 

UTAH 

BULLEN, Reed— Senator, Logan 

DENNIS, Danniel S, — Representative, Roosevelt 

DURHAM, Dr. G. Homer — Commissioner, Stote Board of Regents, 

WICHE Commissioner, Solt Loke City 
HALVERSON, Ronald T. — Representative, Ogden 
HUNT, Herber T. — Senior Legislative Analyst, Salt Lokc City 
JUDD, C. DeMont, Jr. — Representative, Ogden 
LINDSAY, Dr. Richard P. — Director, Burcou of Community 

Development, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
MAUGHAN, Richard J, — Member, State Board of Regents, WICHE 

Commissioner, Salt Lake City 
McMURRIN, Dr. Sterling M, — Dean, Graduate School, 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
MILLER, Or. William P. — President Emeritus, Webe* Stote College, 

OgH-^n 

WATKISS, Dorothy — Member, University of Utah Institutional 
Council, WICHE Commissioner, Salt Loke City 

WASHINGTON 

BRICKER, J. Arnold — Staff Director, Senote Research Center, 
Olympia 

CARNAHAN, Dr. Orville — President, Highline College, Kent 

DURKAN, Martin J. — Senator, Seattle 

FURMAN, James — Executive Coordinator, Council on Higher 

Education, 'WICHE Commissioner, Olympia 
GOLTZ, H. A. — Representative, Bcllingham 
HAMMOND, Marilyn -Senate Research Analyst, Olympia 
MAXIE, Peggy Jean — Representative, Seattle 
RA9EL, John B. — Representative, Seattle 

SANDISON, Gordon — Senator, WICHE Commissioner, Port Angeles 
SAWYER, Leonard A. — Representative, Puyallup 
TERRELL, Dr. Glenn — President, Woshington State University, 
WICHE Commissioner, Pullman 
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BAKER, Dr. Mcrl — Special Assistant to the President, 
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Small-Group 
Discussions 



Tabic I Group Chairman: Representative William L. Mathers (Montana) 

Staff Recorder: Robert S. Hullinghorst 

Table 2 Group Chairman: Assemblyman Jeon E. Ford (Nevada) 

Staff Recorder: Or, William Bergquist 

Tabic 3 Group Chairman: Representative Michael P. Bradner (Alaska) 

Staff Recorder: Margie L. Lawrence 

Table 4 Group Chairman: Assemblyman John Vcsconcellos (California) 

Staff Recorder: Evelyn C. Rochell 

Tables Group Chairman: Assemblyman Mary Gojack (Nevado) 

Staff Recorder: Dr. Joanne E. Arnold 

Table 6 Group Chairman: Representative Philip R. Grant (New Mexico) 

Stoff Recorder: Jo Eleanor Elliott 

Table? Group Chairman: Representative H. A. Goltz (Woshington) 

Staff Recorder: Dr. John M. Cohen ^ 

Tables Group Chairman: Senator Ruth S. Stockton (Colorado) 

Stoff Recorder: John C. Staley 

Table 9 GroupChairman: Representative Philip D. Lang (Oregon) 

Staff Recorder: Luis B. Medina 

Table 10 GroupChairman: Representative Stafford Hansell (Oregon) 

Staff Recorder: Dr. Ursula Oelworth 

Tablell GroupChairman: Representative C. DeMont Judd, Jr. (Utah) 

Staff Recorder: Dr. Terry A. Ciine 

Table 12 GroupChairman: Senator Williom S. Garnsey (Colorado) 

Staff Recorder: Stanley W. Boucher 

Table 13 Group Chairman: Representative Harold Hellbaum (Wyoming) 

Staff Recorder: Ellen Hill 

Table 14 GroupChairman: Representative Ronald T. Holversbn (Utah) 

Staff Recorder: Gerald S. Volgenau 



Smali^Group Discussions 
Summary Reporters 



The small group reports were consolidated into three 
surt)mary reports which were presented to the conference 
participants by three senior WICHE staff members. 



Of. Kev'm P. Bunnetl, 
A$$ocifl»c Oireclor, WICHE; 
Director, Division of General Regional Programs. 



Roheti L SfubWef/eW, M.O., 
Associate Director, WICHE; 
Director, Division of Mental Heolth ond Relotcd Areas. 



Gordon H. Zicmet, 

Assistant Director, 
Natienol Center lor Higher Education 
Management Systems ot WICHE. 
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